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Quick, Easy and 
Splendid Gift! 


All you do is to mail us this coupon. 

We act swiftly. Your friend gets a Christmas card 
at once—during Christmas season—announcing your 
gift. Immediately afterwards he gets his copy of 
AMERICA, 

In fact, we will hand address and rush to him 
this very Christmas number, with its beautiful cover 
in color. That’s extra. His actual subscription will 
begin with the New Year issue and run for 52 weeks. 
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You can’t think of a better gift. Or an easier one 
to make. Or a quicker one for those you’ve forgotten 
in the rush. Or a more Catholic gift for a Catholic. 
A second gift subscription costs less than the first. 
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And, if your generous purse is nearly empty by 
this time, you can send an Introductory Subscription 
(10 weeks for $1 cash) to one or two people. We'll 
see that they get this Christmas issue and a gift 
card, too. 
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‘SHEED & WARD 





HIS Christmas everyone is buying our 

books; some on the Fall list have run 

away so fast we shall only see them again 
early in January. The following are still 
available at the moment: 


THE BONE AND THE STAR 


by Dorothy Donnelly $2.25 
GOD OF LOVE 

by J. K. Heydon $2.25 
CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 

by E. 1. Watkin $4.50 
RONSARD 

by D. B. Wyndham Lewis $3.50 
SPEAKING OF HOW TO PRAY 

by Mary Perkins $2.75 
MARY, MY MOTHER 

by Sister Mary Jean Dorcey, O.P. $1.00 
WARRIOR IN WHITE 

by Mary Fabyan Windeatt $1.75 
EBEN THE CRANE 

by Alma Savage $1.50 


rs Of earlier best sellers we would suggest: 
GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


by Maisie Ward $4.50 
LIFE TOGETHER 

by Wingfield Hope $2.50 
THE REED OF GOD 

by Caryll Houselander $2.00 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

Transiated by F. J. Sheed $3.00 
THE SPLENDOR OF SORROW 

by Eddie Doherty $1.50 
THE LEONARD FEENEY OMNIBUS 

by Leonard Feeney, SJ. $3.00 


<> These three, alas, are out until January but 
if you especially want to possess or present 
one we will send a Christmas card mentioning 
the date at which it will arrive: 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Ronald Knox $3.00 
SECRETS OF THE SAINTS 

by Henri Ghéon $3.00 
CONVENT BOARDING SCHOOL 

by Virginia Arville Kenny $2.00 























COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


For the Season. Of all the words and thoughts that reach 
America’s readers through these columns, the Editors hope 
that none have ever been more sincere and deep than these 
few, with which we wish you, and beg God to grant you, 
the deep peace, the lovely joy, the simple confidence that is 
His to give at all times, but which He delights to give at 
the season when His Son became an Infant for our sake. 
How can Christmas, even wartime Christmas, not be merry? 
So, Merry Christmas through Him and with Him and in 
Him, to all our readers and to all men. 


Election Fears. It is, alas, a very old American custom to 
ignore the laws of libel during our political campaigns. We 
say the most frightful things about the candidates, their 
characters, their records, their diabolical designs on the 
sacred liberties for which our forefathers fought and died. 
Not even their wives and children are immune from our 
verbal assaults. For the most part, people have learned to 
make allowances for exaggerations peculiar to politics and 
do not permit themselves to become unduly alarmed. But 
there are undoubtedly some who take campaign charges at 
face value and worry over them. Should the opposition can- 
didate be elected, it is weeks and sometimes months before 
they can retire at night without peering cautiously under 
the bed. Happily for such people, the chief fear engendered 
during the 1944 campaign—the fear that the CIO, through 
its Political Action Committee, would, in the event of a 
Roosevelt victory, take over the Democratic Party and the 
country—has been pretty well dissipated by recent Presi- 
dential appointments. In almost every instance, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s new appointees are men of conservative background. 
Indeed, this predilection for non-New Dealers, and even 
anti-New Dealers, has been so pronounced that the NAM 
News, publication of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, recently hailed the shake-up in the State Department 
as a bid for business and conservative support. It is no secret 
that New Dealers in Washington are angrily demanding to 
know who won the election anyway. With whom Mr. Roose- 
velt cleared the appointments of Messrs. Vinson, Byrnes, 
Stettinius, Clayton, Dunn and Rockefeller, we do not know. 
But most decidedly they were not “cleared with Sidney.” 


Stalin’s Birthday. The New Leader, prominent Socialist 
weekly, reminds us that Stalin will be sixty-five years old 
on December 21. Anticipating a flurry of congratulatory 
cablegrams from United Nations leaders to the Soviet Dic- 
tator, our contemporary recalls another birthday five years 
ago. On that occasion Marshal Stalin received the following 
message: 
Remembering those historic hours in the Kremlin 
which laid the foundation for the decisive turn in the 
relationship between our two great peoples and thus 
created the basis for a long and lasting friendship, I 
beg you to accept on your sixtieth birthday my warm- 
est congratulations. 
To which Stalin replied: 

The friendship of the peoples of Germany and of the 
Soviet Union, cemented by blood, will long remain firm. 
The signatory of the first telegram was Von Ribbentrop, 
Hitler’s Foreign Minister. The blood referred to by Stalin 
was probably shed by the Germans and Russians during 
their rape of Poland in 1939. As the New Leader says, “the 

blood has run cold.” 


Protocol Amid Starvation. Diplomatic etiquette is a 
splendid lubricant for the gears and the wheels within 
wheels of international cooperation, but a time may come 
when, lubricant or no lubricant, the machine may simply 
have to be forced to go. It seems that that time is about 
here in the matter of getting relief to the starving in Europe. 
Seven thousand tons of food sorely needed in Yugoslavia 
are held up in an Italian port because Marshal Tito’s regime 
is disputing with the Allied military men as to which organ- 
ization will distribute it. Russia has not yet signified to 
UNRRA whether she will approve men and supplies from 
that organization (of which she is a member) to be sent 
into liberated Poland, and certainly enough of Poland has 
now been freed of the Nazis for some concrete policy to be 
shaping up. In Greece and elsewhere, the newly emerging 
political forces, largely Communist-inspired, look upon relief 
administered by UNRRA as a certain check to their rise to 
dominance. In other words, they will no longer have hunger 
and disease to trade with, once the United Nations’ relief 
begins to function efficiently. It is time these nations and 
these elements be told, diplomatically if possible, bluntly if 
necessary, that the United Nations intend to see that food 
and supplies do go through in an increasing volume, and that 
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no national political group will be allowed, for its own 
selfish ends, to protract the starvation of the people. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the fate of Europe hangs on this 
matter of relief. UNRRA cannot be allowed to twiddle its 
fingers while every political “ism” jockeys for position. 


Check the Lobbyists. Due largely to the competent re- 
porting of Thomas L. Stokes, New York World-Telegram 
columnist, the Biddle-Littell-Corcoran case remains wide 
open. Senator Mead, chairman of the Mead (formerly the 
Truman) Committee, announced the other day that his group 
is still interested in the affair. The specific issue is the truth 
or falsity of Mr. Littell’s charges against his former chief, 
Attorney General Biddle, including the one that Thomas 
Corcoran, of the famous Cohen-Corcoran team, has a great 
deal of influence in the Justice Department. These accusa- 
tions are of such a serious character, involving as they do 
the integrity of the Attorney General, that the public will 
not be satisfied until they are vigorously investigated. Mr. 
Biddle, whose wartime record, by the way, on civil rights is 
generally excellent, should welcome and even demand a 
thoroughgoing probe. In addition to this specific issue, there 
is also a larger issue involved, and one which the Congress 
has steadfastly refused to face for more than three years. 
With the growth of the Federal bureaucracy, a not incon- 
siderable number of lawyers have found Government ser- 
vice a stepping-stone to wealth and prestige. For obvious 
reasons corporations have been eager to hire men who have 
the proper Government contacts and know their way 
around the Washington agencies. While waiting for Con- 
gress to deal with this source of possible abuse, some of the 
agencies have drafted rules prohibiting former employes 
from appearing for private interests on matters which they 
handled during their Government service. The Agriculture 
Department under Henry Wallace was one of the first to 
do this. In 1941, Senator Hatch introduced a bill which 
would have prohibited former bureaucrats from practising 
before a department or agency for two years after quitting 
Government service, but this bill was never reported out of 
committee. The present controversy ought to spur Senator 
Hatch to try again. 


Vote in Western Union. From January 2 to 10, the 
National Labor Relations Board will conduct an election 
among 60,000 Western Union employes, in 19,000 offices 
throughout the nation, to determine whether they wish to 
be represented for purposes of collective bargaining by the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union (AFL) or by the American 
Communications Association (CIO). In the eyes of both 
parent organizations, this election has assumed the No. 1 
position in current labor affairs, so much so that at the 
recent AFL and CIO national conventions, delegates pledged 
men and money in support of their respective affiliates. As 
the campaign has developed, the ACA has emphasized the 
alleged “company-union” nature of the CTU; the AFL 
union has retaliated by stressing the Communist character 
of ACA leadership. According to W. L. Allen, President of 
the AFE Telegraphers, the Western Union employes have a 
choice between being represented by “an American organ- 
ization” or by one subservient “to a foreign totalitarian 
power.” That this analysis of the election is winning con- 
verts to the AFL is clear from the December issue of the 
ACA News, official organ of the CIO union, where, in an 
obvious effort to counteract fears of Communism, the Edi- 
tors have made clever and prominent use of Bishop Sheil’s 
address to the Chicago CIO convention. It seems doubtful, 
however, that this maneuver will fool many Western Union 
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employes. The ACA is widely known as a‘Party-line” or- 
ganization, and is so regarded even in CIO circles. 


Wise Furloughs. A flyer we know recently was sent from 
California all the way to New Jersey to accompany the body 
of a buddy who had been killed in a crash. His instructions 
were to escort the body home and to remain at the call of 
the deceased’s family as long as he could be of service to 
them. Such consideration, examples of which could be multi- 
plied many times over, becomes immeasureably wider in the 
recently announced Army policy of granting thirty-day 
furloughs for outstanding veterans. This is new and may be 
taken as a sign that the Army is working toward a policy 
of rotation for the doughboys, as well as toward the even 
more desirable “fixed mission” goal. The Air Force already 
has this—so many combat missions, and then automatic re- 
turn home. Thus far the Army, though realizing the need 
and desirability of this process, has been delayed in starting 
it by shipping shortages and insufficient troops on the fight- 
ing fronts. The announcement that it will now be increas- 
ingly put into operation will be a wonderful morale builder 
for the fighting men and for the folks at home. It will save 
lives and lessen the strain and make the rehabilitation of the 
veterans easier. Complain as we may that the modern home 
is merely a place to hang your hat, the word itself is still 
magic to inspire hope and confidence. The Army is to be 
cheered for knowing and acting on that happy fact. 


Ambassador Hayes Returns. Those who know the ter- 
rific burden carried by Carlton J. H. Hayes during his 
ambassadorship in Spain will not begrudge him the relief of 
a recall that is mightily to his own natural liking. They 
will equally regret that the United States thereby loses the 
services of one so supremely fitted for the post. When he 
left for Spain in May, 1942, Professor Hayes made clear 
to his friends that he looked forward to doing two things. 
He would show himself in every way a true friend of Spain 
and the Spaniards, and he would treat with them with 
absolute frankness as a true American. He did precisely that. 
In Spain he was welcomed for his profound and sympathetic 
culture, and for his practical Catholicism. But, as Lindley 
and Weintal remark in the December Harper’s: “There are 
few examples in the annals of diplomacy of such frank 
criticism of the domestic policies of a country by a foreign 
ambassador accredited to it.” As a result:.a complete and 
strategic re-orientation of Spain’s policy. Our cordial good 
wishes to Mr. Norman Armour, his successor, hoping that 
he may complete the great work which Mr. Hayes so suc- 
cessfully began. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


IT WAS on November 16 that the United States armies 
started their great attack in the Aachen area. As these lines 
are written, nearly a month has passed and the German 
lines are still holding. 

The Aachen sector is one of the strongest of the West 
Wall, that elastic system of defense positions covering Ger- 
many. It is a good many miles deep, with rows of pill-boxes, 
mine fields, batteries, obstacles, one behind the other. So far, 
the advance of the Americans has averaged less than a mile 
a day. The Germans have been able to build a new line in 
rear of what had been their previous back line as fast as 
a forward line was lost. 

The battle is one of attrition. The hope is that before 
long the Germans will have had so many casualties that they 
will no longer be able to man their strong defense positions. 
It is also believed possible that, in view of the tremendous 
bombing of German cities, it will soon be impossible to 
provide German armies with enough ammunition to enable 
them to continue their resistance. 

The battle in Alsace is moving ahead at a faster rate than 
near Aachen. The reason is that in that Province the West 
Wall has been reached only in spots. Where it has been 
reached, the fighting is just as fierce as around the Aachen 
area. 

On the other side of the world a hard fight is going on in 
the Philippines. The American invasion landed on October 
20 on Leyte, an island about 120 miles long and 20 to 40 
miles wide. There is a mountain chain close to the west 
coast, there being only a narrow strip of land between the 
mountains and sea on this side. Most of the people and most 
of the plantations are on the east side. All of this is in 
American possession. The Americans hold the south part of 
the west coastal strip; the Japanese the north end. They are 
blockaded by Allied air and naval forces as far as possible. 
This blockade is not complete—some Japs and some Japanese 
supplies occasionally get through—but it is effective. The 
Tokyo radio states that their soldiers have suffered from lack 
of food, and presumably from other needed articles. On the 
other hand, the Allies are constantly bringing in reinforce- 
ments, guns and more planes. The end of this campaign 
seems near. Cort. Conrap H. Lanza 


~WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE Congressional Record for December 11 reprinted a 
number of editorials commenting on Mr. James A. Farley’s 
recent address before the Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
merce at Birmingham. It was a speech which caused wide 
repercussions in the South and is likely also to cause ripples 
in Washington. 

Speaking as a business man and not as a politician, Mr. 
Farley made several excellent points. His main one was 
that what the South as a region needs is a balanced economy 
of industry and agriculture, and therefore a great increase 
of industrial development. He warned, however, against the 
sad old policy of luring industries down South by specious 
promises of tax exemptions, free sites, special franchises and 
lax labor laws. 

He did, on the other hand, stress some of the South’s 
natural advantages in a competitive economy: low produc- 
tion costs due to climate, involving cheaper housing and 
saving of fuel, abundant raw materials and water power 
close at hand, and a large potential home market with the 
increase of purchasing power. Mr. Farley’s exhortations are 
likely to become prophecies after the war. 

On the whole, Mr. Farley enjoyed a good press. But some 
of the editorials expressed the old fear of industrial slavery 
if the expansion is to be controlled by Northern capital, 
and there was also a faint hint that wage slavery might 
follow in its wake. 

What was surprising, and symptomatic, about the com- 
ment was its lack of political awareness. Mr. Farley spoke 
not as a politician, but he could not but be conscious of 
the political revolution which he was also advocating. This 
observer has remarked before that a large increase of indus- 
trial workers in the South, with the CIO organizing them, 
is likely to change the whole face of the Democratic Party 
there. A semi-feudal agrarian civilization will largely dis- 
appear, and the workers’ elected representatives will legislate 
quite differently. 

This change will affect not only the Federal Congress, 
but also the State legislatures. Thus industrialization may 
prove a blessing for the Southern workers, in the form of 
enlightened State legislation for wages, conditions and union 
recognition. Wriirrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


CALLING ON all Christians to “sanctify every second of 
the day” and thus become “Cooperators with Christ in the 
redemption of the human race,” the Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, delivered a radio address 
over station WCOP in Boston, marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Apostleship of Prayer. The 
establishment of the Apostleship, the Archbishop said, “‘ush- 
ered in a hundred years of accomplishment unsurpassed in 
any of the great epochs of mission history.” 

P Vatican circles have denied the report widely published 
in the press that the Holy See has reached an accord with 
the Provisional Government of France looking to the recall 
of Archbishop Valerio Valeri, Papal Nuncio to France, and 
the replacement of ten French Bishops. 

P In Congress, Representative Emmanuel Celler of New 
York praised the statement of the Catholic Bishops on the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference as “the most constructive” 
that has been issued, and cited especially its “ethical and 
moral” approach to the problems involved. “The statement 


of these prelates,” he declared, “adds up to an historical 
document worthy of the most mature consideration and I 
hereby place it in the Congressional Record.” 

P A resolution of appreciation to the Vatican for assistance 
to the persecuted Jews in Hungary and elsewhere was adopt- 
ed by the convention of the American Jewish Conference 
at its concluding session in Pittsburgh, December 9. 

P A religious and patriotic demonstration constituting a 
“real liberation pilgrimage” to the Lourdes Grotto, Decem- 
ber 9-11, was announced by the Toulouse radio in a broad- 
cast reported to the Office of War Information. The pur- 
pose of the pilgrimage was to “express the gratitude of the 
country to Notre Dame de France” and to ask her continued 
intervention on behalf of France. 

> N.C.W.C. News Service reports the death of the Rev. 
John Francis Monahan, Army Chaplain, assistant to Maj. 
Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains. Father Mona- 
han died on December 8 at Walter Reed General Hospital 
in Washington. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
LOUIS E. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


“PEACE ON EARTH to men of good will.” This year as 
we reflect on the greeting of the Angels we cannot shut 
out the thought of the discrepancy between the promise it 
contains and the dreadful reality of a world locked in the 
bloodiest and most destructive war in history. Those who 
have been proclaiming the failure of Christianity will find 
in it irrefutable confirmation of their assertions. Like the 
High Priests who stood at the foot of the Cross and shouted 
words that were a mocking equivalent of “We told you so,” 
they will point to the crib and say: “There is your Prince of 
Peace. The bright promises proclaimed at His Nativity re- 
main unfulfilled. The hope that he aroused has been disap- 
pointed. He has failed us, we can no longer believe in Him.” 

They are not the first who have been disappointed in 
Christ. He violently disappointed the hopes of the race and 
the generation in which He was born. They looked for a 
political savior. They expected a powerful prince who would 
enable them to throw off the yoke of Rome, restore their 
lost freedom and lead them to a commanding place among 
the nations. A Messias born in poverty and destitution per- 
fectly fulfilled the predictions of the Prophets. But they had 
read the Prophets not with their eyes but with their preju- 
dices. They had found in the sacred writings not what was 
really there but what they had wanted to find. And since 
He did not fulfil their unwarranted hopes, they rejected Him 
and wound up by putting Him to death. 


Wuat Krinp or Saviour? 


They have their modern counterparts in the Liberal 
Christians of our own day. They, too, had decided what sort 
of a savior they wanted and the kind of salvation he must 
bring. They took their stand solidly on the pragmatic prin- 
ciple: “The gods we stand by are the gods we can use.” They 
valued Christianity not for its power to save men in the 
world to come, but for its effectiveness in getting things 
done in this world. They had decided that what they want 
of Christ is not eternal salvation hereafter but social salvation 
now. To them, too, He has been a failure and a disappoint- 
ment. They point not only to the war, but to all our unsolved 
social problems and wearily sigh that after two thousand 
years of Christianity we are no nearer to a solution of them 
than we were when He first came. His ideals, they tell us, 
were beautiful, no doubt, but unattainable; his principles 
unworkable in a world of men. We can no longer place our 
hope in them, but must trust henceforth in the strength 
of our own intelligence and the power of our human skill. 

And so the process goes on. Christ is judged and con- 
demned, not for failing to do what He came to do, but for 
His failure to measure up to hopes that are either totally 
unwarranted by His message or else guaranteed to those only 
who are willing to fulfil the conditions He laid down. Men 
who stubbornly insist on misreading that message and shrink 
from meeting His conditions, turn away from Him and seek 
the realization of their hopes in some new theory that holds 
out to them the specious promise of giving them what they 
want without serious effort on their part. 

Such men need to reflect on the message of the angels: 
“This day is born unto you a Saviour,” and to ask themselves 
as they do so, “A savior from what? From war? From social 
disorders? From the evils which afflict us individually or 
collectively in this world?” Christ can be a savior from all 
these evils. He wants to save us from them. But they are 
not the primary purpose of His coming or the principal 
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elements in the salvation that He proclaimed. He came 
primarily to save us from sin and its consequences in the 
next world. He came not to remove the disorders which 
disturb our temporal life, but to remedy the infinitely greater 
evils which shut us off from the possibility of eternal life. 

If Christ had not repaired the consequences of sin, He 
would not have saved man in any true sense of that ex- 
pression, whatever else He may have done for him. The 
salvation of man is a very different thing from merely an 
improved condition of society. Christ Our Lord has done 
more to improve society than any other influence that has 
been felt by man during the whole course of his history. 
But if He had done only this, He would not have been Our 
Saviour. Social improvement is quite compatible with the 
eternal loss of multitudes if the improvement of their social 
condition is not accompanied by an inner, spiritual renewal. 
If, by an impossible hypothesis, He had removed all of our 
social disabilities in this world, but had left us without hope 
or prospect of eternal salvation in the world to come, He 
would have left us in the shadow of the only evil which man 
has ultimately to fear. 

Salvation in this traditional and only true sense is the 
glad tidings which the angels proclaimed, which makes the 
solemn significance of the coming of the Saviour. If our guilt 
has been put away and the handwriting that stood against 
us has been blotted out, if we can look up into the face of a 
Heavenly Father with filial confidence, if life is made bright 
with a radiant hope that gives a value to our present afflic- 
tions and enables us to look on them as the minor evils 
which minister unto an eternal good, this is because the 
coming of Christ into our human world has achieved for us 
redemption—redemption from sin, redemption from eternal 
death, redemption from present fear. 


THE PEACE oF CHRIST 


Nor has he failed to make good His promise of peace if we 
consider that promise in its reference to individual souls. 
It is here that the Prince of Peace has set up His standard 
and established His rule. Here He has always reigned, and 
for a reason that it is easy to recognize. The reign of the 
Prince of Peace in a single soul depends on the loyal dis- 
position of an individual will. His reign in the world depends 
on the dispositions of millions of wills. But the conditions 
of peace in a single soul are so simple as to ensure the con- 
tinued reproduction of this peace in these souls, and in every 
generation the promise has been abundantly fulfilled: “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.” Millions this year, as always, will experience that 
peace. They may be soldiers fighting grimly at the front or 
the homeless and hungry victims of war, but their peace will 
persist in spite of present evils because through and beyond 
them they keep their eyes fixed steadily on the promises of 
eternity. 

He would be, too, the Prince of Peace in the wider, social 
sense if we would but let Him. If the world at the present 
time seems farther from the ideal of world peace than at al- 
most any other period in its history and we wonder if peace 
is not an ideal that lies beyond the reach of men, our hope 
revives when we reflect that He who came on the first 
Christmas is not merely man, He is also God. He is God 
not in the mitigated sense of ancient heretics or the symbolic 
sense of modern liberals, but in the real sense of that term. 
His Divinity is not an acquired decoration of his human 
soul in His maturer years. It is not merely the highest degree 
of moral likeness to the Eternal Father. It is not the lustre 
of a soul perpetually communing with God. Much less is it 
merely a fiction created by the idealizing effort of the infant 




















Church, warm in its reverential love and too intent on wor- 
ship to be capable of criticism. He is God in the exact, 
theological sense by reason of His consubstantial oneness 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, coequal with Them in 
mature, in eternity, in creation and in providence. 

It is this fact, the Divinity of Christ, which makes His 
human life unlike any other record in the world and forms 
the basis of our hope. No longer do we need to stand 
bewildered by the problems which confront us, or dismayed 
by the evils which afflict us. We have only to turn our eyes 
to Him and the answer that we read in His life is God’s 
answer. In Him God has come down to our level. He has 
cut Himself down, as it were, to our size and brought 
Himself within easy reach. We reach out easily and lay hold 
of the man Jesus and when we open our hands we find 
within our grasp the fulness of the Godhead. We crowd by 
faith round His cradle, follow Him about in the busy scenes 
of His public life, kneel at the foot of His Cross that on us, 
too, in our weakness and our sin some drops of His pardoning 
blood might fall, and all the while we are in contact with 
Divinity. It is God’s wisdom that lights up the words that 
fall from His lips, God’s power that flashes forth in His 
miracles, God’s love that swells in His human heart, God’s 
mercy that envelops us. 

The knowledge that this transforming power of God is 
active in the world through the human nature of the 
Incarnate Word is the solid foundation upon which our hope 
of universal peace ultimately rests. The Grace of Christ 
has already done much to soften the human greed and hatred 
which are the fundamental causes of war. The Incarnation 
is our guarantee that it will continue this process, little by 
little revolutionizing the thought and feeling of men, teach- 
ing them new and better ways of dealing with one another, 
creating, in the end, the dispositions which will render war 
impossible. 


LIMITATIONS OF 


DUMBARTON OAKS 
ROBERT C. HARTNETT 


[In this, his second article on Dumbarton Oaks, Father 
Hartnett considers some of the objections to the present 
proposals. It is presented as a contribution to a many-sided 
discussion.—Eb1Tor ] 


SOME OF THE CRITICISM of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals comes from those who would like to see set up the 
equivalent of a world government with limited jurisdiction. 
Such a political society would be, up to a point, a real world 
state. It would have a full-fledged legislative, executive and 
judicial apparatus, conducted more or less along the lines of 
our national government. This form of organization would 
leave national states as they are, but would deprive them of 
the power to wage war and to engage in political and eco- 
nomic practices which according to the records of the past 
have led to war. 


Lrmwrrep OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSALS 


That such a development is highly desirable no one would 
question. Moreover, anything less would seem to put peace 
on a precarious footing. The world undoubtedly needs to 
move in that direction, the faster the better. What seems to 
be lacking is not the need, but other conditions for success- 
fully realizing such a perfected juridical establishment. 

Even in peacetime many would doubt that sufficient ho- 


mogeneity of juridical standards and of political and socio- 
cultural integration exists among the far-flung peoples of 
the world to make such a step immediately possible. On the 
other hand, it could be maintained that a complete juridical 
organization, if set up now and gradually evolved, would 
help to produce the homogeneity required if such an organi- 
zation is actually to come to pass. 

But the prospects of fashioning an ideal organization have 
been darkened by the upheavals of the very war which 
demonstrates its necessity. National economies have been 
wrecked. The political institutions of countries like France, 
Italy, China, Poland, Belgium and very many others have 
been mortally impaired, and disastrous breakdowns must be 
expected in Germany and Japan. The disorders threatening 
the whole world in the aftermath of this war seem to dwarf 
those which overtook the European continent after the last 
war. People speak of revolutions on the point of breaking 
out everywhere. 

This seems to be the first situation the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals seek to cope with. The assumption underlying 
them seems to be that the gigantic task confronting the 
victors will be that of pacification. The only hope of paci- 
fication, according to the assumptions embodied in the pro- 
posals, lies in preserving through the turbulent aftermath 
of the war the coalition by which victory will have been 
achieved. 

If this coalition breaks down, chaos or another war will 
follow. If the coalition continues, some sort of order can 
be established and maintained. Given a period of external 
order, work can be undertaken to effect far-reaching im- 
provements in international relations and their juridical or- 
ganization. In this view the immediate purpose of the Dum- 
barton Oaks security system is limited. It is meant to hold 
back the hysterical crowd so that the injured world can 


breathe and get back on its feet. 


THE ProBLeM oF SovieT Russia 


The exasperating anomaly of this war, especially from the 
point of view of sincere Christians, is that Communist Rus- 
sia has won a place with the United States at the top of the 
coalition of the United Nations. But she has won it, we 
must remember, by virtue of her geographical position, her 
immense natural and human resources, and her unconquer- 
able fighting ability. 

The anomaly should be seen in historical perspective. The 
most interesting chapter in Ross Hoffman’s Durable Peace 
is that entitled “The West and Russia.” In it the author 
makes out a very good case for the proposition that for 
many generations past the role of Russia in European wars 
has been decisive. This fact underlines the urgency of try- 
ing to find a place for Russia to operate in the new security 
system. 

Sumner Welles, in The Time for Decision, presents an 
instructive summary of Russian history in its relation to 
her neighbors. It is no justification of Soviet Russia’s con- 
duct to recall that Peter the Great, and not Stalin, first 
occupied the Baltic States to give his country “a window 
to the West” and thus make her a European power. It is 
no consolation to Russia’s neighbors to recall that some terri- 
tories she now seems bent on including in the USSR were 
under Russia until she was stripped of them by the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk in the spring of 1918—a treaty concluded 
by Lenin with Germany when that nation appeared to be 
on the verge of winning the first World War. 

Mr. Welles is quite unhistorical, however, in subscribing 
to the current Soviet discontent over the Treaty of Riga in 
1921. Lenin is pictured as having been forced by a victorious 
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Poland, backed by France, to cede territories in which Rus- 
sians, White Russians and Ukrainians “many times” out- 
numbered Polish inhabitants. This contention occurred to 
the Kremlin only in 1942, after Russia had demonstrated 
her military prowess at Stalingrad. It is used as a flimsy veil 
draped over the “argument” of the strong right arm. 

What answer can the Dumbarton Oaks plan give to the 
demand that these neighbors of Russia be accorded what 
they consider owing to them in justice? 

The assumption on which the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ences were held was that Russia would show moderation in 
her conduct towards her neighbors. It was assumed, as per- 
haps most people do assume, that no semblance of order 
could be established in this world through the cooperation 
of nations unless so mighty a nation as Russia were included 
in the cooperative effort. Russia’s role was regarded as pivo- 
tal. She was wooed out of her isolation and invited to send 
representatives to Washington in the expectation that, if she 
accepted, she meant to fulfil whatever obligations devolved 
upon her in the system to which she agreed. The proposals 
express the highest common denominator which could be 
reached in such an agreement. 

There is no provision in them yet for coercing Russia. 
What the system does provide is a regular procedure by 
which agreement can be reached among the nations holding 
permanent seats in the Council. This procedure consists of 
the discussions and negotiations of the Council itself. 

The United States, Great Britain, China and France will 
exert their influence to restrain Russian expansion at the 
expense of other peoples. First, they cannot afford, from the 
primary consideration of their own security, to tolerate the 
spreading-out of Russia beyond definite limits. The political 
and economic interests of the democracies will stiffen them 
against such a policy on the part of the USSR, as is already 
becoming apparent. Secondly, the democracies will almost 
certainly oppose violations of international justice as under- 
mining the international order and common good on which 
the welfare of all peoples ultimately depends. The best guar- 
antee of the alertness of democratic statesmen on this score 
will be an alert public opinion, especially in the United 
States and Great Britain. For this reason the importance of 
the statements of religious leaders upholding the principles 
of international justice cannot be exaggerated. 


THe Veto Power 


In the Security Council it may be questioned whether the 
decisive factor will be the retention or non-retention by 
permanent members of the right of veto in disputes to 
which they are parties. In a full-fledged juridical set-up the 
retention of this power would be an anomaly. But in a 
system of political cooperation it is less so. The whole Dum- 
barton Oaks project stands or falls on the determination of 
the permanent members of the Council to find agreement 
on all major problems. If they fail to discover a common 
ground upon which they can take common action, the sys- 
tem will fall apart. 

But in all probability it could also fall apart under the 
same circumstances without the veto power. Nations the 
size of the United States and Russia seem unready to have 
the law laid down to them by three or four other nations. 
Dumbarton Oaks assumes that the democracies and Soviet 
Russia are not going to allow themselves to be pitted against 
each other in a death struggle if this fatal result can pos- 
sibly be avoided by means short of war. This determination 
to find a way out of conflicts without imperiling peaceful 
relations between the leading nations is the central theme, 
the Leitmotif, of the proposals. 
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If the modest procedures envisaged by this new security 
system represent a real will to put them into effect for the 
purposes and in the spirit agreed upon, the system can easily 
prove to be an improvement in practice upon the League 
of Nations. The great trouble with the League was a lack 
of executive determination. The largest Powers, upon whom 
fell the unus of carrying out decisions of the League (as, for 
instance, against Italy in 1935), were really not convinced 
of the wisdom of the policies they were asked to execute. 
They had committed themselves to juridical procedures and 
ideals far in advance of those they believed in sufficiently 
to carry out. 

Dumbarton Oaks lays the responsibility this time right 
at the door of the large nations. They can shape whatever 
policy they think wise and just and workable under any 
given circumstances—in consultation, of course, with other 
nations. The task of administering this policy, of compelling 
obedience to it, will be theirs. In this way a proportion has 
been kept between the agents who make the policy and 
those who shall have the burden of carrying it out. Does 
this mean that the big fellows will push the little fellows 
around at will? Such stupidity and injustice would make 
pacification impossible. Our Good Neighbor Policy has shown 
the wisdom of respecting the integrity of all nations, large, 
small and in-between. We hope that its example will be 
followed. 

If one asks why, assuming such amicable intentions 
among the states with permanent seats in the Council, one 
country (Russia) should refuse to yield its right to veto 
decisions dealing with its own disputes, several answers can 
be given. First, without the veto power, Russia may fear 
that at the first opportunity the capitalist democracies will 
exploit the Security Council to discredit the great Com- 
munist State. Russia is as acutely aware as we are that ideo- 
logically she is the fifth wheel on this wagon. Again, if the 
United States is involved in a dispute, the likelihood is great 
that we shall find friends among the other democracies to 
vote down any action displeasing to us. But Russia has no 
such ideological friend on the Council. She is unwilling to 
submit herself to a jrdgment passed upon her by her 
capitalist allies. 

One wonders, as an actual fact, whether the United 
States Senate would approve of our participation in the new 
organization unless our liability were restricted by the right 
of our representative to veto decisions in our disputes. 
Sumner Welles, in describing what he calls the “provisional 
Executive Council” of the United Nations as advocated in 
his recent best seller, gave each of the four permanent mem- 
bers (the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China), 
a veto power. 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 


Many critics fear that the Security Council and the 
Assembly are but a new facade for old-fashioned Power 
politics, the balance-of-power policy, and “spheres of in- 
fluence.” 

That the system tries to harness power in the interests of 
security is past dispute. But it tries to avoid pitting one set 
of the United Nations against another set in a precarious 
equilibrium of national antagonisms. It takes the agreement 
of the major Powers as the cornerstone of the new inter- 
national organization. Insofar as the proposals look hope- 
fully towards collaboration among all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, one can say that they set their 
faces away from old-fashioned Power politics. 

As regards “spheres of influence,” the proposals look for- 


ward to a new era of regionalism, of which the cooperation 




















of the nations of the western hemisphere in the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy is the forerunner. The important thing to notice 
is that the mainspring of the Good Neighbor Policy was 
not an elaborate juridical procedure. It was merely the wis- 
dom of the largest nation in this area in seeing that regional 
problems must be worked out through patient discussion 
and generous cooperation. If the spirit is lacking, nothing 
can supply for it. If the spirit is there, it will find the pro- 
cedures. 

In both Mr. Welles’ The Time for Decision and Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s U. S. War Aims, the authors frankly state that 
Russia’s behavior will turn the balance in the international 
relations of the future—supposing that the United States 
and Great Britain behave sensibly. If Russia practises mod- 
eration when she is at the height of her military prowess, 
she can ensure the success of the new security system. If 
she abuses her responsibility, she will inevitably line up “the 
Atlantic Community” in an alliance of western powers 
against her. The “Atlantic Community” will lose nothing 
by giving Russia a chance to prove herself in the Security 
Council, for the Council will keep the western allies to- 
gether, even if Russia should break loose. 

If distrust of the intentions of capitalist and democratic 
statesmen is the excuse for unilateral action on the part of 
Marshal Stalin, the only way to dispel this distrust (at least 
as an excuse) is by giving discussion and collaboration a 
chance. It must be remembered how far Russia has moved 
already from her isolation of 1943. It is quite possible that 
European Russia, especially in point of male manpower, will 
be sufficiently exhausted after this war to make Russia 
heartily welcome a peaceful alternative to a foreign policy 
mapped out—at an exorbitant expense—at the point of a 
sword. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In these proposals the accent is on pacification of a tur- 
bulent world. The mechanism seems aptly designed to cope 
with the “transition period” so much discussed a year or 
two ago. But it can be operated so as to put the nations on 
the highroad to a more just and lasting peace than can be 
achieved in one leap. 

One might sum up the purposes of the new system in this 
way: 1) to provide the nations having permanent seats in 
the Council with a procedure of discussion and agreement; 
2) to prevent conflicts between scores of other nations 
which might ultimately draw the largest into conflict; 3) to 
keep Germany and Japan from military resurgence and from 
an attempt to ally themselves (let us say) with Russia, thus 
disrupting the stabilizing coalition; 4) to establish the con- 
ditions for developing out of these beginnings the frame- 
work of a much better juridical organization of interna- 
tional society. The first of these conditions is external order. 
The second is economic and social cooperation, amply pro- 
vided for in the Economic and Social Council of Chapter IX 
of the proposals. 

The limited objectives of Dumbarton Oaks need in no 
way imply a desertion of the ideals stated in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

If the United States, Great Britain and Russia all want 
international justice, they can achieve a considerable meas- 
ure of it through this system as the first step. If they do not 
all want it, it cannot be achieved under any system. The 
opportunity is here. But to make use of it will require moral 
determination. Given such determination, it may be possible, 
by fostering cooperation, to build a more respectable dwell- 
ing for the family of nations from the timbers of this pres- 
ent shelter. 


RECTORS OF SEMINARIES 
SPEAK ON VOCATIONS 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


THIS SERIES of articles on Vocations, commenced in 
America in April, 1941, has been the starting point of 
aroused interest throughout the world in this subject, so 
vital to the interests of the Church and the nation. In 
particular, the dearth of vocations to the Sisterhoods—which 
seems to be increasing—is a standing menace to our educa- 
tional, charitable and missionary activities. So far as we 
know, not a single voice has been raised to question the 
conclusions drawn, and the additional studies made have all! 
served to develop and emphasize the greatness of the need. 

But to prove the need of more vocations, and even to 
outline the causes of the lack, is only the first step. From 
many sources has come the cry: “We realize the gravity of 
the situation, but tell us what to do!” Clearly, it is much 
easier to point out a need than to indicate how it may be 
met. The very fact that, in spite of the efforts already made 
to develop more vocations, they are progressively decreasing, 
shows how difficult will be the cure. Still, with the wealth 
of information and suggestions that have been gathered, we 
have hope that it will be possible to make many practical 
suggestions. 

The recent Regional Conference on Vocations, held in 
New York, September 13 and 14 under the auspices of the 
Missionary Union of the Clergy, at which were one hundred 
and eleven delegates from twenty Dioceses and thirty-seven 
religious communities of men—all from East of Chicago— 
was the occasion of a survey of unusual authority, which 
secured the mature opinions of twenty-three Rectors of 
Seminaries—of whom sixteen were members of a Religious 
group—and seven directed seminaries for diocesan clergy. 
The opinions expressed come from a variety of surroundings, 
and concentrate the experience of many communities. They 
were sent in answer to a letter from Msgr. Thomas J. 
McDonnell, National Director of the Missionary Union of 
the Clergy, whose kind permission has been given to use the 
material here. 

Naturally, the thoughts of these heads of seminaries turn 
first to the need of vocations for the priesthood, but much 
of what they say is pertinent to vocations for the Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods. Although many dioceses and many 
communities of men reported that, at the time of our former 
surveys, they had sufficient vocations for their present needs, 
the requirements of the armed forces for Chaplains, and the 
vast changes made by the war, seem to forecast a much 
greater need in the future. Thousands upon thousands of 
priests have been killed, in the missions and in the war-torn 
lands of Europe; many seminarians have been drafted and 
killed or wounded, or put in circumstances highly unfavor- 
able to the continuance of their priestly studies. Add to 
this the increased services of priests and Religions caused 
by war work. This means such a dearth of priests after the 
war that charity and zeal for the good of the Church impel 
us to seek not only to meet our own needs more fully, but 
to help supply the sad want of the whole world for priests. 

It is natural, too, that these letters of the heads of Semin- 
aries should make much of the importance of the role of the 
priest in developing vocations. The survey was made for the 
Conference on Vocations above referred to, under the 
auspices of the Unio Cleri, a Pontifical Society of Priests for 
the aid of the Missions, and was attended by delegates sent 
by the Ordinaries of the Dioceses and the Provincials of the 
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Religious Communities. Thus, naturally, the discussions 
emphasized the need for priestly vocations, though the Sister- 
hoods and Brotherhoods were not forgotten. 


CAUSES OF SCARCITY 


The questionnaire submitted asked: first, to what the 
Rectors attributed the fact that some parishes are more 
fruitful of vocations than others. The replies stressed various 
important factors. One said: 


The good example of Pastors and Assistants and 
teachers, the attitude of parents and the home environ- 
ment, the example of other boys and girls in turning to 
the religious life. . . . Home environment and the 
attitude of parents may account for the fruitfulness or 
barenness of vocations in a parish—other things being 
equal. 


Another replies: 


The conditions of home life are important factors to 
consider. Where the parents are mostly renters, instead 
of owners of the home, we find that the children reflect 
some of that instability and restlessness. Usually they 
are not favorable material for vocations. Again, where 
the parish priests are changed frequently, there is not 
sufficient time for parishioners, young and old, to get 
acquainted with their local clergy in a manner suitable 
to the promotion of vocations. To my mind, that is 
sometimes one weakness where Order priests are in 
charge of parishes. Then there are differences in the 
encouragement given in opportunities to frequent the 
Sacraments, parish missions and regular parish devo- 
tions. In some parishes family prayer is the practice; 
in others it is scarcely ever mentioned. Finally, in our 
urban centers, where national parishes exist, many 
parishioners live far from their parish church and fre- 
quently attend the nearby church without registering 
there. Parish life loses its meaning for them, and their 
spiritual life usually suffers in proportion. 


Still another says: 
Where parishes are more fruitful in vocations I at- 
tribute it to the zealous interest of the parish priests. 
One venerable priest of my acquaintence nurtured the 
vocations of more than a hundred boys, who are now 
in the ministry. And the starting point, in dozens of 
instances, was a question, asked casually after con- 
fession, about their future plans. So many have the 
“signs of a vocation” without being aware of the fact, 
and so many are thinking about a vocation but do not 
know how to broach the subject! .. . I have no reason 
to believe that the vocational potential is not as great 
as it was ten or twelve years ago. Vocations cannot be 
forced, but definitely they can and must be encouraged. 
Another writes: 

Interest on the part of the priests in the parish, and of 
the teachers in grade and high schools, is of great im- 
portance. Many boys have told me that the friendly 
attitude of the missionary for whom they served Mass, 
during the mission, first put the idea into their heads 
that they would like to be priests themselves. I have 
also found very few seminarians who did not have great 
respect for their former teachers. Sisters and Brothers 
who are happy, thorough in their methods, and dis- 
ciplined in their own lives, are definitely a strong in- 
fluence in leading boys to consider the chances of being 
themselves happy as priests or religious. 


How To INCREASE VOCATIONS 


The second question, which asked suggestions for in- 
creasing vocations in the parish, brought forth a variety of 
practical suggestions. A number of the replies stressed the 
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need for an organized and continued program to acquaint 
the members of the parish, both young and old, with the 
advantages, merit and opportunities of the priestly and 
religious vocations, and to encourage them to pray for this 
great grace for themselves and their dear ones and for all 
whom God has chosen to so great a dignity. Some go into 
considerable detail in their suggestions. One says: 


Have a Vocation Week program, including exercises in 
the parish schools and high school—daily Mass and 
Communion for an increase of vocations; a period of 
class each day of that week devoted to some type of 
vocations; and a public gathering of all the parishoners 
to close the week, at which a varied program is ren- 
dered by the school children. This program should in- 
clude a paper by one of the students on vocations in 
general, another on priestly vocation, and so on. This 
can be made very interesting to the students and their 
parents. 


The suggestion is also made that a Vocation Club be 
formed for the boys under the direction of the pastor, and 
for the girls under the direction of one of the Sisters; and 
that talks be given on vocation, showing its beauty and 
what it gives to, and makes of, the happy recipient. The 
blessing it is to a family to have one of its members chosen 
by God should also be stressed. One Sunday a year may be 
set aside, preferably the one that begins or ends Vocation 
Week, as a Sunday of prayer for an increase of vocations, 
in which all may join. 

Others add the suggestion to furnish literature on the 
priestly and religious vocations, giving an illustrated lecture 
on the same, having a bulletin board for vocation posters, 
depicting the work of priests on the missions and human- 
interest stories from the daily and Catholic press about 
priests and Religious. Let each class adopt a mission, have 
the students correspond with the missionary, receive reports 
about his labors, the people, etc., and pray specially for the 
success of the adopted mission. Encourage all to say a daily 
Ave Maria for Divine light and guidance in determining each 
one’s vocation. Still another Rector notes: 


In every parish there may be boys whose parents are 
not too well off, but who have the desire and ability to 
become good priests and would seek to study for the 
altar if they but knew that the education for the priest- 
hood is not as expensive as they think. For fear of the 
financial commitment, these boys do not speak of the 
priesthood to priest or Sister. 


Another stresses the importance of a vocation club or 
altar boys’ society, or even an athletic or social club, to 
make the boys feel at home around the church, where they 
may be told about vocations, and of course a similar pro- 
cedure will help girls to become better acquainted with the 
Sisterhoods. The same writer says: “Some priests make it a 
practice to bring groups of boys to visit the diocesan 
seminary and the religious houses in the diocese to let them 
see for themselves.” The priests say, he continues, “that this 
involves a heavy expense, but they consider it worthwhile.” 


The Rectors were also asked for general suggestions, and 
responded with great interest. One writes as follows: 


The Catholic laity should be made keenly aware of the 
critical need for vocations and of their responsibility in 
meeting this need. Public prayer, sermons, the radio, 
etc., should be used to bring this need to their attention. 
Parents should be brought to interest themselves in 
fostering vocations in the home. One member of the 
family, at least, should attend Mass and public devo- 
tions every day. Mission history should be taught in our 
schools, from the seventh grade through high school. 




















Seminarians, home on vacation, should interest them- 
selves in prospective vocations, and correspond with 
aspirants. Ways should be found to establish vocation 
burses and form clubs to raise funds to help meet the 

a of preparing for the priesthood or religious 

ife. 

A national crusade of prayer is also recommended. One 
suggested that returning Chaplains will be a power in making 
our young men mission-minded. Another notes: “In Ireland 
there is a society—St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ Society—that 
has sponsored the expenses of hundreds of priests. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from its members.” (In this con- 
nection we may mention that the Saint Patrick’s Clerical 
Club and Society of New York, established a little more 
than eleven years ago, has to its credit forty-two priests, 
one hundred and fifty seminarists, forty-five members in the 
armed forces; and plans are being made to establish similar 
clubs or sodalities in other cities.) Still another says: “The 
best soil for vocations is, in general, an intense Catholic 
life. Where this exists, vocations are assured. We must fight 
the growing materialism which is subtly enveloping our 
people, especially in the large cities.” Feature articles in our 
Catholic papers and magazines on the priestly and religious 
vocation are also urged, and novenas for vocations, in parish 
and school, are earnestly desired. 

This is a notable series of suggestions, from men in a 
position of special advantage to judge and speak on this 
burning subject. Since more discussion and records of the 
experience of many more observers are needed adequately to 
study and effectively to meet such a pressing and growing 
need, we shall postpone to another issue further details and 
suggestions on this timely and urgent topic. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


EVENTS now occurring in liberated France will furnish 
material to historians for generations. At the heart of this 
crisis lies the situation of the Church. Its spiritual and tem- 
poral destiny are now at stake, writes, on November 1, 
Francois Mauriac, of the French Academy. Is the outleok 
desperate? Or is it the dawn amid storms and clouds of a 
new and glorious day? One of the soberest and most objec- 
tive minds that I know among the French clergy informs 
me that the Church now, in France at the close of 1944, 
is spiritually in a stronger position than she has enjoyed for 
the past 150 years. Others have repeated this same assertion. 
Only experience can prove it to be true or false. In the mean- 
while we can observe a couple of apparently well attested 
factors in the French religious situation. 

The first is that the Catholic Church in France (along 
with the non-Catholic bodies in that country) has frankly 
and joyfully accepted the spirit as well as the fact of the 
Resistance. Far from being alien to Catholicism, that spirit 
has already shown its kinship to the Church’s own spirit. 
The “undisputed” leader of French Catholic youth today is 
Milliés, the young man who organized the extraordinary 
sanitary services of the French Forces of the Interior. 

One of the outstanding figures in the Resistance is the 
former professor of theology at the Jesuit scholasticate of 
Fourviére near Lyons: Father Pierre Chaillet, S.J., director 
of the National Aid and National Social Service of the Re- 
sistance. His close associate and lifelong companion—for- 
merly in the theological studies, later in patriotic endeavor— 
the gifted Father Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., professor at the 
Institut de Paris, was slain by the Nazis in Grenoble for 
spiritually ministering to the prisoners. Father Chaillet’s 


weekly, Témoignage Chrétien, has emerged from the under- 
ground, and over his signature he writes (Sept. 2, 1944): 

Since my return to France, in January, 1941, I resolved 

to bring the full force of a Christian refusal and a 

Christian will to bear upon a Frenchman’s refusal. 

A refusal of every kind of conformism, in order to 
defend fiercely those values of our civilization which 
the false Nazi order hoped to discredit or surpass in its 
triumph. 

A will to establish a union of all men’s consciences 
in a spiritual resistance front against the Nazi methods 
of seduction, corruption or destruction. . . . 

Since November, 1941, in the face of all the police 
and despite the suspicions of those who did not dare to 
follow us, this refusal and this will were asserted in the 
Témoignage Chrétien. 

I know that Rome, along with Cardinal Tisserant 
and numerous Archbishops and Bishops of France, en- 
thusiastically encouraged us. 

In similar manner, continues Father Chaillet, the Protes- 
tants and the Israelite community stood by him in the 
attempt to save their common spiritual heritage, and even 
unbelievers paid tribute to the stand of his associates on 
human rights. And when General de Gaulle appealed on 
August 25 for “national unity in the greatness of France,” 
““without reticence,” says Chaillet, “in the name of . . . all 
our readers and workers, in the name als. .* those who are 
deported and dead, I could answer: ‘Present. ” 

I commend Father Chaillet’s words and acts, along with 
the words and acts of a host of his own French Jesuit asso- 
ciates, still living, or dead under the Nazi axe or torture, 
to the jaundiced mind of George Bernanos, who has seen 
fit to belittle them from his convenient distance in Brazil. 

But the liberation of France has not been confined to re- 
vealing the depth and universality of the Church’s resis- 
tance. It is also revealing a very definite determination on 
the part of French Catholics to insist upon the liberation of 
the Church itself, in the spirit of the Encyclicals, from 
attachment to a given economic system. 

On his return from captivity, Msgr. Théas, Bishop of 
Montauban, warned the Resistance movement against fall- 
ing into the very same excesses as the Nazis, and declared 
his complete independence, as a Bishop, of all political par- 
ties. He called for a France of flourishing family life, a 
morally clean France, a new France built upon God. But 
as a necessary condition for all this he demanded the libera- 
tion of the working classes from “capitalist slavery.” What 
Cardinal Suhard, M:3r. Théas, and other churchmen are 
demanding in principle, the active lay element in liberated 
French Catholic life are determined to put into practice; 
and they are convinced the far-reaching social reforms they 
are insisting on—with the blessing of de Gaulle—will clear 
the ground for a genuine union between all citizens and all 
classes in a liberty-loving Republic. 

French Communists, led by the traitorous Thorez, are 
furiously trying to appropriate the French Resistance move- 
ment as their own; they have tried as usual to claim social 
reform as their own. In both respects, to date, they have 
notoriously failed. The continuance of that failure, if the 
present tide continues, may spell the downfall of Commu- 
nist influence in Fran 

Writing in the Temps Présent, “Verax” called for “not a 
technical language for the initiated, but simple and strong 
words which any man, however deficient in religious instruc- 
tion, can easily understand.” Such words are now heard. 

One thing is certain, the Church in France is speaking 
today as never before to the hearts of the people. 

Joun LaFarce 
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GOD’S PEACE 


MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX in his recently published 
translation of the New Testament gives us a thoughtful 
new version of the age-old song the angels sang over Bethle- 
hem. “‘Glory be to God in high heaven,” it runs, “and peace 
on earth to men that are God’s friends.” 

“Peace on earth to men that are God’s friends.” To make 
us all friends of God—that is the purpose of the coming of 
Christ. That is the meaning of the Eternal Priesthood of the 
Child in the Manger, to stand eternally between God and 
man, Himself God-man, to reach down to us who are men, 
to take our human hands in His, human and Divine; to 
reach up into Heaven and take God’s Divine hand, and to 
join man’s hand and God’s hand in a clasp of eternal love 
and eternal friendship. 

Any little child in any little crib is something of a priest 
of friendship. Mother and father face each other across the 
crib of a child that is unitedly theirs. Mother’s hand is 
caught in the child’s one chubby hand, and father’s in the 
other. They look at the child and they look at each other, 
and they feel stirring within them a love deeper than the 
love that joined them at the altar, a oneness perfected in 
the miracle of this child, the fruit of their united love. 

Across the crib of the Child of Bethlehem God and man 
face each other. Man has been afraid of God. Even now he 
does not dare approach Him. God is too awesome, too ma- 
jestic. He has been too often offended. But man will draw 
near to the crib in which lies the Child who is God made 
Man. There is nothing awesome about the Child. There is 
nothing to fear in this Child. He smiles as winningly as any 
little child smiles. He is friendly with that heart-reaching 
friendliness of any little child. He speaks, in His very little- 
ness, of goodness, of purity; and man, drawing near to the 
close infinity of a little child, feels deep within him all the 
stirrings of infinity, all his deep yearning for purity and 
innocence and goodness and greatness, all his need and de- 
sire and straining for God. 

Without fear he reaches his fingers towards one small 
hand. The small hand touches, holds—holds in the baby grip 
not only man’s finger, but man’s heart. Across the crib 
stands God. Between God and man is only the Child who is 
God and who is Man. He is God’s and He is ours. Slowly the 
eyes of man seek the eyes of God, and God’s hand goes out 
to man, and across the crib God and man are made friends 
through the priesthood of the Child. “Peace on earth to men 
that are God’s friends,” sing the angels standing round. 

Many years later, when the crib is but a memory and the 
Child of Bethlehem is on the eve of the great act that will 
seal forever the friendship of God and man, He sits at 
supper, at a love feast with His Apostles. “This is the great- 
est love,” He tells them, “that a man can show, that he 
should lay down his life for his friends; and you, if you do 
all that I command you, you are my friends. I do not speak 
of you any more as my servants; a servant is one who does 
not understand what His master is about, whereas I have 
made known to you all that My Father has told Me; and so 
I have called you my friends.” And later that same evening 
He tells them: “The Father Himself is your friend, since 
you have become my friends, and have learned to believe 
that I come from God.” And almost as a last word, the 
word that joins Bethlehem and Calvary: “I have said this 
to you so that in Me you may find peace.” 

On the next day He went to His Cross to give that last 
final proof of His friendship, His life for us. The friendship 
of God and man, begun across the crib, becomes on Calvary 
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a friendship sealed in the Blood of the God-man. It is not 
strange that it should need the seal of blood, for only by 
sacrifice is friendship sealed, and blood is the best of sacri- 
fices. 

In our Christmas midnight Mass Bethlehem and Calvary 
meet. Down upon our Christmas altar, He comes as years 
ago He came to Bethlehem. Across the Christ resting on the 
folds of white linen as years ago he rested on the straw, man 
lifts His eyes to God, and his heart beats with the urgency 
of his need of God. Immediately Christ lifts Himself in the 
sacrifice of friendship. Christ for all of us and with all of 
us offers again to God, as He did on Calvary, all of Himself 
for us and all of us with Him. And “God in high heaven” 
smiles upon the offering and offers us in return His only Son. 
In Christ we are made one with God. We are made God’s 
friends. That is our Christmas joy. God’s friends know God’s 
peace. That is the gift of Christmas, the peace of God in the 
friendship of God. 


PEACE IMPERILED 


WELL-LAID PLANS for a lasting world peace have been 
deteriorating rapidly the past few weeks at the same time 
that our military successes were mounting. The first begin- 
nings of the mad scramble for spheres of influence and 
alliances, so much a part of the unhappy world of the past, 
were making their appearance. Britain’s veto of Sforza, her 
use of arms against Greeks, France’s resumption of her old 
alliance with Russia, the “feelers” sent out by the Lublin 
Poles predicting formal establishment early in 1945, were 
danger signals to tell us that the situation is rapidly getting 
out of control. 

In this dark night one would like to believe that the 
forthright utterance of Mr. Stettinius, reaffirming our pol- 
icy toward the liberated countries, may prove to be a saving 
star to guide us. Our Government will continue to foster 
the establishment of governments in liberated territories 
which would correspond to the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples involved. We will expect these peoples to “work 
out their problems of government along democratic lines 
without influence from outside.” 

Thus far this policy has taken the form of non-action. 
It was hands-off in France, hands-off in Italy. Up to now, 
it has also been hands-off in Poland. Does the recent pointed 
criticism of Britain’s policy in Italy and Greece mean that 
our Government is now prepared to play a more forceful 
role in European developments? If hitherto we have swal- 
lowed both gnat and camel, are we justified in thinking that 
a change is in the offing now that we have decided to strain 
the gnat? Was the statement, by criticizing the lesser offen- 
der, a roundabout way of informing Marshal Stalin that 
this nation has had enough of high-handed methods in 
Eastern Europe and that inter-Allied unity is not worth the 
price he is demanding for it? Does it presage reawakened 
concern for a grievously afflicted Poland? Does it carry a mes- 
sage to encourage the crushed peoples of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania, victims of both the Nazis and the Communists? 

The next few months will tell us the real meaning of the 
Stettinius statement. Meanwhile, the hour is quite late. The 
Lublin Poles have served notice that they plan to assume 
full government status before very long. Here is not a ques- 
tion of vetoing a single Foreign Minister as in Italy or of 
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supporting a pre-existing Cabinet as in Greece. The Lublin 
Committee was made in Moscow and is supported by the 
Red Army. No one has thought of asking the Poles what 
they thought of it and apparently they don’t think very 
much about it. Even Moscow reports that disturbances are 
breaking out in liberated Poland. 

How much longer can our national idealism stand the 
strain of seeing high moral utterances followed by lack of 
resolution and continual capitulation? Further acquiescence 
to Moscow’s interference in Poland may well complete the 
circle back to the cynicism of the twenties. 


PEACE IN SOCIETY 


A FAMOUS Negro poet wondered one time how it was that 
God could make a poet black and bid him sing. Some of 
us may ask how it is that the Creator can look down 
upon all the children of His in the great United States, and 
ask the black man to step out and fight to preserve the 
country’s liberty. For liberty was wholly denied him when 
he first came here, and he has had to toil to acquire it ever 
since. 

But when God and country asked the Negro to fight for 
his country in every war of its history, he was found to be 
ready on the job. Even General Washington had to call upon 
him. Today, according to the figures released by the War 
Department on December 10, the Negroes in the United 
States Army total 701,678 (as of September 30). 

At the outbreak of the war, it was anyone’s guess how 
the Army would agree to treat Negroes. In the minds of 
many lurked a not unjustified fear that Negro soldiers would 
find themselves confined to nothing but labor units, of one 
sort or another. The Negro soldier has had some bitter 
experiences of the past. Rankling in the minds of an entire 
generation is the remembrance of the contempt and in- 
gratitude that awaited many Negro veterans of the first 
World War. 

But the assignments to arms and services in this war tell 
the story of a new Negro. There serve as follows: infantry, 
49,483; coast and field artillery, 36,302; cavalry, 867; 
engineers, 133,180; air corps, 73,686; all others, 408,160. 
A total of 411,368 Negroes are listed as serving overseas. 

Among the 5,804 commissioned Negroes are included the 
following non-combat commissions: dental corps, 101; 
nurses—at long last, and after many struggles for recog- 
nition—247; other medical corps, 463; Chaplains, 236. 

Negro women are serving valorously in the WACs and— 
again at long last—in the WAVEs. 

While many a goal still remains to be achieved, barrier 
after barrier in the training period has been removed by the 
Army itself, to be still more thoroughly swept aside in the 
comradeship of the battlefront. 

The full recognition in the armed forces of American 
Negro manhood and womanhood—its innate worth and its 
uninhibited capacity for development—is a mighty pledge 
for the future social peace of the nation. To attempt to 
build that peace without that stone in its foundation is to 
invite chaos. As our country flings its forces of every descrip- 
tion over the face of the whole globe, we salute, in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, her fighting Negro men and women 
as harbingers of a more solid and peaceful social structure 
in the difficult years that are to come. 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


WHEN men talk longingly of peace in our times, it is 
peace among nations they have mostly in mind. But this 
emphasis on the international peace must not lead us to 
neglect or underestimate the equally important work of 
assuring peace at home. There is not much chance of hav- 
ing peace among nations if within nations there is no peace, 
as Pope Pius XII reminded the world in his Christmas mes- 
sage of 1942. Discussing the relation of world peace to the 
internal order of States, His Holiness said: 

International relations and internal order are intimately 
related. International equilibrium and harmony depend 
on the internal equilibrium and development of the in- 
dividual States in the material, social and intellectual 
spheres. A firm and steady peace policy toward other 
nations is, in fact, impossible without a spirit of peace 
within the nation which inspires trust. 

If, then, “international relations and internal order are 
intimately related,” it behooves us now to prepare for in- 
dustrial peace as zealously as we are preparing for peace 
among nations. We have recognized that in order to con- 
duct a war successfully labor and management must forego 
strikes and lock-outs and pull together like a well-matched 
team. Now we must recognize that in the critical years 
ahead of us—years of reconversion from war to peace, of 
mobilization for full production and employment—harmo- 
nious collaboration between labor and management is like- 
wise necessary. For make no mistake about it, the job of 
establishing a just and prosperous postwar economic order 
will be no less difficult than is the task of winning the war. 

There are, fortunately, leaders of labor and leaders of 
industry who see this fundamental truth clearly and are 
willing to work together for the good of the country and 
the peace of the world. The newly elected President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Ira Mosher, recently 
expressed his belief that labor and capital could get together 
to “take strife out of our postwar production,” and this 
belief is shared by leaders of both the AFL and the CIO. In 
its official postwar program, the AFL called for close union- 
management cooperation, since such cooperation “makes pos- 
sible a real sense of partnership in the day-to-day problems 
of joint work.” The CIO took a similar position at its 
Chicago convention early this month. It resolved that, if 
industry recognized the rights of labor, CIO unions would 
“help to preserve industrial peace and would cooperate to 
the limit to increase the production of goods and services 
upon which our common prosperity depends.” 

While it would be naive to suppose that these expressions 
of good-will guarantee peaceful industrial relations after the 
war, it would be equally foolish to minimize their impor- 
tance. The fact is that a growing number of industrialists 
and union officials are convinced that we cannot achieve full 
production in the midst of industrial warfare. If there are 
still die-hard employers itching for an old-fashioned union- 
busting campaign, if there are still labor leaders who think 
that their chief mission in life is to teach the boss a lesson, 
if there are some sections of the country which continue to 
deny the natural rights of workers, there is good ground for 
believing that these represent, not the forces of the future, 
but the relics of a dying past. Upon these anti-social groups 
and individuals, the advocates of industrial peace must bring 
to bear the force of reason and the majesty of law. They 
cannot permit a reactionary minority to endanger peace at 
home and abroad. They must not stand by while selfish men 
immolate on the altar of their cupidity the hungry hopes 
of the world. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


PARATROOPER 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


CLEARNESS AND QUIET. Those were the atmosphere of 
the high world he was living in. Out beyond the Plane, as 
far as vision’s farthest reach and then beyond, were the 
depths of cloudless infinity fading into other depths. Blue, 
we call it, but he knew better; it was the limpidity of 
timelessness and spacelessness that has no color because it 
was the blend of all colors. And the clearness, the clarity, 
was two-fold, he saw: it itself could be seen, and each 
stratum, layer, sphere of it was a window, too, through 
which other and deeper clearness could be seen beyond, and 
still others beyond that. Vision was satisfied with this utterly 
pure clarity upon which it rested, and still with yearning 
was drawn on to search out other clear infinities beyond. 

And the quiet. It was not the mere absence of sound 
that is an emptiness in the ear. It was completion, as though 
all the loveliness of sound had been spoken at once and 
superbly and then faded to leave the hearing filled and 
satisfied, at peace with sound forever. No, more than that, 
there was, in the profundity of the peace, a definite sound 
that was not so much a sound as a pulse. Yes, he realized, 
that is the Engine; that it is what keeps this quiet alive and 
tingling, and not a mere void. 

Peace and quiet and clearness—out beyond the Plane as 
far as his vision’s farthest reach. Yes, that way up and out 
and around—but not down. For when his vision bent down, 
he did not see those things. Oh, to the vision it was clear 
and quiet enough, but he knew the turmoil and the murk 
that was there. Out and around and up, Infinity where he 
was so much, so deeply at home; down, finiteness and the 
earth to which he must so soon descend. 

Even as he looked down, little puffs of white dotted the 
field-quilted scene, as soundlessly as when a water-drop 
pocks the deep dust of a country road. The sound did not 
reach to the high, quiet world he was in, but he knew the 
shock and the concussion wedded to that quietly budding 
smoke-flower. For there was war and agony down there, 
incredible as it seemed in the profound peace that lapped 
the Plane. There were shrieks and curses, and weeping and 
the shrill agony of loss that cannot give voice. There were 
starvation and wasted bodies, even of little ones, he knew, 
and he loved them, for he had little ones of his own. 

There was little clearness below, too. From his height 
every river and road, field and town was etched clear and 
sharp. But to the plodding fighters, to the huddled dwellers, 
how foggy it was, how dense the smoke and the gloom; 
physical darkness from the shadow of those smoke-billows 
that swirled so lazily and quietly from where he saw them; 
soul-darkness, too, in men killing and being killed with little 
clear and steadying perception of just why. 

What an exchange, he realized, he was soon to make! To 
plummet from this lucid depth upon depth of peace and 
rest and clarity, from this home where truly and only he 
was at home, into the mean and foul and hate-corroded 
shambles that spread so deceptively placid beneath him— 
well, yes, that would be the order, would it not? He had 
trained for this, he was fit and ready. And the order, when 
it came, would not really be a command. He had volun- 
teered for this mission, there had been no coercion, and so, 
when the Pilot was over the objective and he stepped to 
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the edge and poised himself, it would not be under order 
so much as under a stern and proud permission. Still, the 
rude transition from peace to passion would be there. 

And when his feet met the rising-to-meet-him earth, what 
would his coming mean? The tide of battle, Intelligence 
told him, was high and strong against his own, and would 
his own think that only one could not turn it? He knew it 
would not be so. With the lucidity that his present high, 
clear world made his, he knew with simple, utter compre- 
hension, that when he came down, with the exhilaration 
that his high world had given him, he would turn the tide 
of this and any battle. Oh, the war would not end when 
his feet touched earth, he knew, but he knew, too, that he 
could rally and would rally his own. He knew that this clarity 
and quiet could battle down any turmoil and obscurity. 

Well, the time was running out, he knew. The down- 
below smoke-puffs were more scattered now; the Plane was 
pulsing toward behind the lines. The place elected for his 
earth-plummeting was a quiet little village among the hills. 
There his own, a handful at first, would rendezvous with 
him; soon from the underground of the streets and hills 
and fields his till-now hidden comrades would come trickling 
in to join him, and the rally would be under way. 

He rose and stepped to the edge of the Plane. He looked 
out and up once more to the dear infinity of clarity and 
peace that he loved. He was to leave it for a while, but he 
knew that he would seek it out again, so it was not goodbye. 

It was utterly quiet. Even the Engine now pulsed more 
as a feeling than as a sound. The village-objective was clear 
and directly in range. Paratrooper tensed himself. 

From out the high world of clearness and peace, rocketing 
down, down to the low world of murkiness and tumult—he 


leaped. . . . 
For while all things were in quiet silence . . .Thy 
Almighty Word leapt down from heaven from Thy 
royal throne, as a fierce conqueror into the midst of 
the land of destruction. . .. And Mary brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him up in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger. 





COME THOU TO THEM 


Come Thou to them, who cannot come to Thee 
At any little crib this holy time: 

Thine was the barn at least—the foxhole theirs, 
Far from the festive tree, the churchbell’s chime. 


Thine were the gifts of frankincense and gold, 
And myrrh to sweeten the poor manger bed; 
For them—the reeking of the cannon’s mouth, 
The undiscriminating gifts of lead. 


Come Thou to them, and when the star shell hangs 
Its telltale lantern in the field of war, 

Let them see candles in a village church, 

Let them be tented of Thy folding star. 


Come to us all, Gold of a fuller life, 
Come frankincense of a divine tomorrow ; 
Bring us the myrrh we scarce may bring to Thee 
This year—Thy comradeship in sorrow. 
A. E. JoHNson 























OUR NEW WORLD 


We give our World called New to thee 
Queen of our Christ’s Nativity. 

For nothing really new can be 

Far from thy clear virginity. 

There’s newness in the new-fall’n snow, 
And in the first dawn’s silver glow, 
And in the streams that from stone flow, 
But these to thee their newness owe. 
Thy favor gave this world to us. 

It was thy ship adventurous 

With thine own name for impetus 
Conquered the Ocean Tenebrous. 


We give thee all the things that make 

Its landscape comely for thy sake, 

From crags that touch the bright daybreak 
To Painted Desert and Great Lake. 

We give thee what we’re proud to give; 
The lives the Saints among us live. 

They are the bright gold in the sieve. 
God only knows their narrative. 


We ask of thee a boon, but one— 
One boon that makes the fountains run 
With flash and freshness never done— 
Show us the wonder of thy Son. 
DANIEL SARGENT 


“...ET MIRABILIUS REFORMASTI” 


When the sun darkened 
and dew was frost 

and cursed was the earth, 
then Adam harkened. 

Oh Adam harkened 

but all was lost— 

his sin’s worth. 


When in Eden Garden 
all things died 

and wheat was dead, 
then where was pardon? 
Oh where was pardon, 
though the heart cried 
for the living bread? 


Be this the token— 

on Virgin soil 

the Dew fell 

with her word spoken! 
Oh that word spoken 
for the sons of toil 
and the slaves of hell! 


Be this the token— 

(the boast of the dead) 
sprung from our clay, 

new bread was broken! 
God’s Bread was broken 
in the House of Bread 
on Christmas day! 

Joun D. Boyp 


HER PICTURE 


Love off-guard and love’s guarded sword 
Here by the flash are caught, 

Her deep eyes arched with an ageless will, 
Her soft hair crowned with thought... . 


Here is the pattern for life unspoiled, 
Certain and sweetly strong, 
Gentler for every agony, 
Gayer for every song. 


Hearts that are schooled in the splendor 
Shadowed in such a face 
Have no defense . . . she has handed us 
Quietly over to grace! 
Sister Mary IGNATIUS 


TONIGHT THIS SONG 


Tonight there is this song that I must sing you, 
Lady. I cannot choose or reject this song, 
This stammering chime of stanzas that I must bring you, 
Plagiarized from the sky in childhood along 
The road to Bethlehem with a star above it. 
You of the singing silences of prayer— 
How do I dare to dream that you could love it, 
Its frail futility? How do I dare! 
Yet, stumbling to your side in a starlit stable, 
Gazing where you are gazing adoringly, 
Hearing whatever it was that the angels heard: 
Boldly I find my voice—quite as if I were able 
To free the song that beats its wings in me 
The night you break your silence with a Word. 
Sister Mary St. Vircrnia, B.V.M. 


CHRISTMAS IS GOOD FRIDAY 


How can the poet sing today 
Of infants, cribs, of snow and hay? 
Christ marches with the marching men, 
Is crucified at birth again. 
Raise up the Infant on the Wood, 
For what is crucified is good. 
The broken bodies of the boys, 
Swift years ago, loomed over toys; 
Their beardless faces, golden-shone 
About the Infant’s manger throne. 
Now, silent in the mud they lie; 
The signs and wonders in the sky 
Tell not where shepherds dumbly watch. 
But where the sky-packs snarl, and scotch 
The sacred chapels of the soul. 
Sound, battle-horns, stout war drums roll ! 
Who cannot look on Christ, oh then, 
Christ-lovely-look on you. Amen. 

Josepa Dever 


THE CHILD JESUS OF PRAGUE 


It is snowing. The wide world probably is dead. It is 
December. 
But oh, how good to bend above this hearthstone’s ember ! 
The fireplace, filled with coals that cast a ruddy glow, 
Reflects upon the ceiling the drowsy light below. 
Nothing is heard but the water that simmers with a tiny 
noise. 
Up there, upon the dresser, above the heads of the boys, 
Under its globe of glass, a crown upon its head, 
One hand holding the world, the other hand outspread 
To cover these little ones who place in it their trust, 
Kingly in its great robe powdered with golden dust, 
Magnificent in its cap, where brilliant yellow has shone, 
The Child Jesus of Prague reigns from His cottage throne. 
Alone before the hearth, which is not extraordinary, 
Like the Sacred Host That is hid in the depths of the 
sanctuary, 
The Child-God until day guards His little brothers unwary. 
Heard no more than the breath that is silently exhaled, 
Eternal Existence fills this bedroom, is not scaled 
To measure less nor more than all these tender things ! 
When He is with us, naught draws nigh that evil brings. 
We can sleep, for Jesus, our Brother, is at hand. 
Ours He is—and all these goods that round us stand. 
The wondrous doll, the wooden horse, 
The sheep in the corner, are ours, of course. 
We are asleep, but all these precious things are ours! 
The curtains are drawn . . . Somewhere the passing hours 
Are struck upon a bell that cleaves the night and the snow. 
In his warm bed the child drowsily comes to know 
He is asleep and someone who loves him well is near, 
Moves a little, murmurs, pulls his right arm clear, 
Tries hard to wake himself . . . and cannot persevere . . . 
PauL CLAUDEL 
(Translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D.) 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Write ror BULLETIN A 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
a 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP-Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
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4 per word, each insertion. 
‘ NOTICES—6¢ Payment with order. 

> 

} JESUIT HOME MISSION—The Blessings of one | 
» to the many friends who have helped. Rev. John A. Risacher, | 
' S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


CHE CHRIST CHILD CAMP for underprivileged chil- } 
} dren needs a Chapel. Will you make a Christmas offering | 
t to this Bethlehem. f for love of the Great Little One, where 

“the least of these” will gather ‘round Him? Christ Child 
Society, 608 Mass. Avenue, N. E., Washington, D ~ 


} NATIONAL MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: onemed 
y interested in making the Blessed Mother better known} 
} by helping to locate materials are asked to write: Marian j 
} Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


. VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed: 
’ by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of } 

> ten lessons. Mrs. Danie) Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
} New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. } 


} iRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for ‘ 
| Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave.} 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 
WILL you join the Catholic Unity League Library? 415] 
West 59th Street, New York City 19. Catalogue of 10,000 
’ Books, 30 cents. ‘Annual Dues, $1.00. Books may be kept | 
two weeks. Postage, 3 cents a pound. Rev. Bertrand L. 
. Conway, Paulist. 


> HELP Colored Arkansas Mission. Bought property. Please} 
| help me build Sister’s Convent, and spread our Faith among} 
>the Colored. Donations urgently needed. Father Joseph 4 
Hanichek, C.S.Sp., Saint Cyprian’s Mission, Box 108, 
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» Helena, Arkansas. } 
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SECOND FOUNDER 


THe GENERAL WHO REBUILT THE Jesuits. By Robert 

G. North, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
NOW WE HAVE ai full-length study of John Philip 
Roothaan, Hollander and twenty-first General of the Jesuits. 
For twenty-four years he guided the Order through one of 
its most trying periods. His task in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century was to rekindle the Ignatian spirit 
in the restored Society of Jesus. With his exceptional gifts, 
wide experience and amazing capacity for work, he achieved 
that objective so completely that a grateful tradition names 
him “Second Founder.” To this very day he exerts a real 
influence on Jesuit enterprise. Citations from his writings 
run through the encyclical letters of his successors down to 
the very latest. His reform of the Ratio Studiorum, though 
not definitive, is of no little weight. So deeply has his com- 
mentary on the “Spiritual Exercises” impregnated Jesuit 
thought that we may say Loyola’s sons are trained under 
Roothaan. 

His life spanned nearly seventy years of upheaval and 
chaos, opening, as it did, shortly before the French Revolu- 
tion and closing five years after the Communist Manifesto 
of *48. His Europe was a continent half-crazed with in- 
dividualism ; his Church was battling on every front to halt 
its sweeping horde of excesses. In every phase of the strife, 
the strength and vigor of this sturdy Dutchman were felt. 
He opposed the Hermesians, the Ontologists and De Lamen- 
nais. He championed Neo-Scholasticism fifty years before 
the Aeterni Patris. Civiltad Cattolica, mouthpiece of resurgent 
Thomism and first of Jesuit periodicals, owed its founding 
largely to his planning. Dom Guéranger and Lacordaire, in 
their efforts to restore their religious Orders in France, 
found in him a powerful ally. When the Church’s missionary 
activity reached, perhaps, the lowest ebb in three centuries, 
Roothaan’s reorganization of the Jesuit mission fields won 
for him the accolade “General of the Missions.” Of special 
interest to American readers is the role he played in the 
establishment of the Maryland and Missouri Provinces and 
five colleges along the Atlantic seaboard. 

His ability, remarkable record and saintly character not- 
withstanding, he has never been very widely known. The 
story of his life and Generalate has been a hidden chapter 
to American students of Jesuit history. Availing himselt of 
standard lives in foreign languages and recently published 
material, the author fills a gap and portrays a figure of 
heroic stature. His portrayal is enthusiastic, yet not one- 
sided. Roothaan’s was an ardent spirit, strongly disciplined 
and dominated by a mind that reduced all to what was 
practically decisive; it gave him a towering simplicity, quiet 
courage and a measured bearing; it also betrayed him at 
times into severity. 

Father North offers no stylized likeness; he believes that 
souls of Roothaan’s caliber need no touching-up. His por- 
trait is accurate and clearly drawn; his racy style makes for 
enjoyable reading. A man well worth knowing will be made 
known—thanks to his labors. Getting acquainted through 
The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits will be a pleasure— 
thanks to his skill. Epmunp J. Hocan, S.J. 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE 


Tue Wriison Era. Years or Peace. 1910-1917. By 

Josephus Daniels. The University of North Carolina 

Press. $4 
THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION is striving to clear 
up the unfinished business of the Wilson era. Despite the 
Republican interregnum, there is not only a direct continuity 
of program and policy, but also a similarity—an identity— 
of problems. Within the past several months, as people 
look back to the genesis of American issues, the story of 
Wilsonian activity has been told in pictures, on the screen 
and by Johnson, in critical scholarly words by Bailey and 
most recently in homey, informal and very readable words 
by Josephus Daniels. This third volume of memoirs is chatty, 




















human, rambling, as the ubiquitous ex-Tar-Heel Editor, 
ex-Democratic propagandist at large, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, ex-Ambassador to Mexico, takes us from the pre- 
liminaries of the Baltimore Convention to the American 
entry into World War I. 

Mr. Daniels’ slant is that of a convinced Democrat—a 
staunch Southern one; his presentation is more topical than 
chronological as the author weaves excerpts from his diary, 
letters, speeches with his inexhaustible store of recollections 
and impressions. Generally his account is moderate, although 
at times he rises in caustic indignation against Republican 
foreign policy and monied support, against the duplicity 
of Page and House or the incompetence of Lansing. While 
there is little new from the viewpoint of content, yet we 
have here an intimate résumé enhanced by numerous photo- 
i of yesterday’s leaders and bits of Berryman at his 

St. 

The topics treated are legion, but all cluster about Presi- 
dent Wilson, the American Navy and, of course, the ever- 
active Secretary Daniels. His portrayal of Wilson is, as 
we might expect from one so devoted to him, definitely 
favorable: the President was not only a man of conviction 
and principle but a realist who could tame politicians, 
initiate vigorous economic reform, buck the opposition of 
vested interests, throttle Dollar Diplomacy and lay the 
foundations of Good Neighborism. He was a man who could 
take the White House to the Capitol and bring the people 
into both. 

But the major detail is directed toward the Navy, of 
which Josephus Daniels was practically the second founder. 
In many respects this two-term Secretary was ruthless, but 
the sequel proved that he was as far-seeing as he was 
capable. Traditions of minor import went overboard as did 
obsolete organization, but West Coast bases, efficiency and 
economy soared like the first Navy Air Corps. While the 
fleet was expanding into the world’s greatest, Daniels led 
the Government into shipbuilding, armor-plating, oil-fields 
and educational advance, into a program of naval autarchy. 
The stature of the Navy in World Wars I and II best 
epitomizes his labors and vision. 

Completing the panorama are glimpses of Admirals and 
Senators, of Washington society and of the Cabinet and 
politicians in action. We would have appreciated a fuller 
treatment of the Mexican affairs with which Daniels was so 
closely identified. Josepn A. Rock 


IN-AND-OUT DIPLOMAT 


BerRNaRD BarucH: Park Bencn STATESMAN. By 
Co's Field. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
THIS IS THE FIRST complete biography of the former 
speculator who became America’s Elder Statesman. The 
nation and the world owe him a tremendous debt of gratitude 
for his unselfish eagerness to serve his country and mankind. 

Baruch’s fabulous career naturally falls into two exciting 
phases. From humble beginnings in South Carolina, he 
became one of the few men in our time to amass a fortune 
in Wall Street—and hold on to it. In his early career he was 
wiped out several times, embarrassingly alternating between 
riches and bankruptcy, until he finally worked out a formula 
fer making millions. Mr. Field enumerates fourteen Baruch 
rules, but concludes with a solemn warning that there is 
positively no guarantee that operations on the basis of these 
rules will produce wealth. For a long time Baruch was 
regarded as a lucky gambler. His success, in reality, was the 
result of very hard work, aided by a very capable brain. 
Nevertheless, Baruch was dissatisfied with mere money 
grubbing. 

The whole course of his life was changed by his contacts 
with Woodrow Wilson. Not only did Wilson become his idol 
but he afforded Baruch opportunities for accomplishment 
that cured the black spells from which the speculator suf- 
fered. Baruch, who contributed $50,000 to the Democratic 
campaign fund, became a political power in the early Wilson 
days in the White House. Appointed an advisor on national 
defense, he later became chairman of the highly successful 
War Industries Board. In subsequent years he did his utmost 





| Wholesome Reading | 


ST. DOMINIC 
AND HIS WORK 


By Pierre Mandonnet, OP. 


Translated by 
Sister MARY BENEDICTA LARKIN, O.P. 





—e— $5.00 —-— 


. a unique biographical creation as well as 


>” 


a monumental historical survey . . . 


John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati 


This work hands down to readers a mature 
judgment on a heroic Saint of God and the Order 
he established. Among the notes of Father Man- 
donnet was found this sentence: ““To read joy; to 
think delight; to write torture.” Surely this 
scholarly and readable book will bring joy and 
delight to its readers even though it meant torture 
to its author. 


s CAM * 


JAMES LAYNEZ 


JESUIT 
By Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. 


(Illustrated ) 








—e— $3.00 —-e— 

The biography of this prominent theologian 
whose life extended from 1512 to 1565 necessarily 
casts light on four important events which are 
interrelated: the Reformation, the origin of the 
Society of Jesus, the Council of Trent, and the 
Counter-reformation. This work in a difficult 
field has lasting value. 


O° LO a II IN I GIO AIST 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
. 


For further information Address the Dean 

















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE waAsnincron, p.c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE reo 


Conducted by the Religions of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial Home Economics. Arts, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
a field trips “ hog oe aa Special two-year course. 
EXTENSI 1027 Fifth Y. C.: Paris and Rome. Address ’ 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY N schools: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City Address: Reverend Mother 




















College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern resid halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
CHESTNUT HILL 


Mount Saint "Joseph Academy ‘Pricapernia 


Resident and Day yy for eee» the Sisters a | Saint jooen 
Col oo FP Courses in Art and 











Secondary Schools of the Middle ay inion i nas 
a a 
SWIMMING POOL. GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY’. TENNIS 
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to make the administrations of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover better. But he was constantly aiding his own party 
and hoping that the Democrats would be strong enough at 
the next election to throw out of office the President he had 
been advising. 

During most of the Roosevelt administration, Baruch was 
an outsider. He wanted to be a trouble-shooter for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a minister without portfolio. 
Denied this for nearly twelve years, he urged the stock- 
piling of strategic war materials, offered to lend Assistant 
Secretary of War Johnson three million dollars to buy 
machinery for making | smokeless powder, advocated the so- 
called “cash and carry” plan, held innumerable conferences 
on his famous bench in Lafayette Park. His patience and 
perseverance were at last rewarded when he was asked to 
look into the synthetic-rubber program and the manpower 
situation, and to outline a solution for immediate postwar 
economic problems. In April, 1944, Roosevelt slipped down 
to Hobcaw, Baruch’s South Carolina estate, for a four-week 
vacation. Recently Baruch set up a million-dollar research 
foundation for the promotion of “physical medicine,” espe- 
cially for war veterans to whom such treatment might prove 
beneficial. 

Mr. Field, a veteran Washington newspaper man, has 
written a lively, popular and engaging portrait of one of 
today’s outstanding Americans. Joun J. O’CoNNoR 

Your ScHoot, Your CuHiLpREN. By Marie Syrkin. 

L. B. Fischer. $2.50 
ON THE PUBLISHER’S blurb Dorothy Canfield Fisher is 
quoted as saying that “if this book could be made compul- 
sory reading, our future would be brighter.” No doubt the 
reference is to the first half of the book in which the author 
reviews the problems of Fascism, the Negro and anti-Semi- 
tism as they touch the public school. Even then the blurb 
exaggerates. The book is interesting as a factual presenta- 
tion of: 1) the social, 2) the intellectual functions of the 
school. But it is not a decisive treatment. The author has no 
real solution of the problems she raises. So she leaves them 
much where they were. 

However, parents of high-school pupils who can be 
brought to read the book should be stirred to a fairer exam- 
ination of the race question, especially with regard to the 
Negro. The concluding chapters advocate, as an antidote to 
race tensions, a strong “tolerance” program modeled on the 
plan being worked out successfully in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The only serious obstruction the author has found 
vo such a program is the powerful “don’t indoctrinate” 
taboo. She could have lent a hand in exorcising this taboo 
had she said boldly that indoctrination in itself is not an 
evil; that there is a right and a wrong kind of indoctrina- 
tion; that the one presents, even sells, an idea to the imma- 
ture mind on a reasonable basis, the other does not. A teacher 
cannot help indoctrinating. She wouldn’t be worth her salt 
if she didn’t. Her only duty is to make sure that she gives 
the reasons for her ideas, beliefs, convictions, and that she 
does not in the end impose them willy-nilly. 

In the section of the book devoted to the intellectual func- 
tion of the school, four topics are discussed: 1) the pros and 
cons of I.Q. ratings, 2) mass-education standards, 3) pro- 
gressive methods in relation to mass education, discipline 
and large classes, and 4) the reading problem. These chap- 
ters break no new paths. Yet they bring into view the many 
valuable experiences of the author in her eighteen years of 
teaching in the New York public schools. They would be 
prime material for debate at parent-teacher meetings. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


Democracy Brcins AT Home. By Jennings Perry. 
B. Lippincott Co. $3 

THIS LITTLE BOOK of 280 pages, if you will pardon 
the cliché, is literally a liberal education in the science of 
political action, a breakdown of how the techniques of poli- 
tics may be applied to democratic processes. Or it may be 
used as a handbook of the methods the progressive minority 
must employ to achieve social reforms resisted by organized 
obstruction and impeded by public inertia. It is the story of 
the effort to restore democracy to the great State of Ten- 
nessee by abolishing its poll tax. 




















The story is told by the editor of one of our few remaining 
crusading newspapers, who personally and editorially spear- 
headed the fight to remove the tax his State had levied on 
the fundamental right of American citizens. He writes his 
story with a sharp and provocative pen, revealing himself as 
a gentleman who knows his way about in the world of ideas, 
not easily confused in the underground of practical politics, 
and a first-rate newspaper man. 

He enlisted in the war on the poll tax without illusions, 
knowing the odds against success were overwhelming. The 
ruling political machine was secretly opposed to enlarging 
the voting privilege because it would decrease its power, and 
the only citizens who could vote the tax out of existence 
were those who were already paying the tax. The only way 
the champions of free suffrage could win was by mobilizing 
good will among people who would derive no material bene- 
fit from extending the franchise. They were not dismayed by 
the odds against them, however, and fought for the reform 
with vigor and consummate political skill, without ill temper. 

The author reports the vicissitudes of the campaign in a 
lively journalistic style bristling with piquant humor. The 
narrative is richly spiced with sympathetic but realistic ap- 
praisals of the State’s big-shot politicians, including its 
senior United States Senator, K. D. McKellar, and its pre- 
mier boss, Ed Crump. The general reader will find the book 
interesting and diverting. 

For reformers engaged in local crusades to rid their States 
of the poll tax, and those advocating its abolition by Con- 
gressional legislation, the volume is a compendium of in- 
valuable information gained by research and experience. Few 
books on political questions return more value for their 
price. TueorHi_us Lewis 


No SHapow or Turninc. By Katherine Burton. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2.50 
MANY ARE THE WAYS that lead to Rome. This truth 
shines through the biography of all converts. Katherine 
Burton, herself a convert of a decade ago, is happily fitted to 
bring to the printed page the life story of James Kent Stone, 
better known to an older generation of Catholics as Father 
Fidelis of the Cross. 

His story begins in a distinguished New England family. 
The son of an Episcopalian minister, James Kent Stone 
was a Harvard graduate, Alpine climber and Civil War 
veteran. He was happily married to a boyhood sweetheart; 
he was president of Kenyon College, Ohio, and then of 
Hobart College, New York, and already an eloquent Epis- 
copalian minister, when his thoughts turned to the eternal 
truths of Catholicism. Without a shadow of turning back he 
took the painful steps that led him into the fold. His young 
wife died, leaving him with three very small daughters. This 
widower arranged for the children and heeded the invitation 
to become a priest of God. 

At first as a Paulist, and then as a Passionist, where he 
became Father Fidelis, James Kent Stone was led into fields 
afar. Europe, South America and North America heard his 
eloquent tongue for decades. For Father Fidelis became a 
nineteenth-century apostle. It was at a daughter’s home that, 
at a ripe old age, this zealous convert went to his reward. 
All the details of this busy, useful life, Katherine Burton’s 
pen has caught and deftly transferred to the pages of No 
Shadow of Turning. It is a biography destined to lead others 
into The True Fold. Nei Boyton 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Founded in 1841 e 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE Boarding and Day School 
on 70 Acre Campus 

New Freshman Class—February 1, 1945 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
New Freshman Class—February 5, 1945 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS and SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK Odd Trousers. 
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THEATRE 


LET US SAY no more about this disappointing theatrical 
Yuletide. Another big success is with us. The new season, 
having gone through a hesitating and disappointing start, 
is recovering itself superbly. The week in which I write 
.brings us a great play and a sure-fire hit—Paul Osborn’s 
dramatization of A Beil for Adano. It also brings a second 
possible hit. The latter, while extremely repellent in some 
details, is proving deepy interesting to murder-play fans. Its 
title, Hand in Glove, is suggested by the fact that the mur- 
derer wears white cotton gloves while he strangles his 
victims. More about this next week. 


A BELL FOR ADANO. Most of us will remember this 
book, a novel by John Hersey, now dramatized in a fashion 
young playwrights should study. The story is timely, vital 
and wholly absorbing, and the adapter has put it on the stage 
brilliantly and with amazingly few changes. 

We recognize at once as a familiar friend the American 
soldier, Major Joppolo, when he takes possession of his new 
quarters in the City Hall of the captured Sicilian town of 
Adano. It is his job to bring law and order back to the war- 
wrecked town and to restore hormal living to its broken in- 
habitants. He does this with thoroughness and despatch by 
following good American democratic lines. He befriends and 
instructs the citizens and incidentally makes an enemy of an 
American general whose orders he countermands. 

The town’s food and water supply had been brought in by 
mule teams, which are abruptly cut off by the General. The 
major restores them, rehabilitate town and people, supplies 
a new bell for the seven-hundred-years-old bell melted down 
by the Germans—and is discharged by the irate general 
whose orders he has countermanded. 

The major’s role is handled by Fredric March, who plays 
it superbly, assisted by a splendid cast. Women don’t count 
for much in the play. Margo has the leading feminine role 
of Tina and does her best with it, but it gives her no chance 
to shine. Adano is a man’s play. 

The best actors, next to March, are Bruce MacFarlane, 
Everett Sloane and Alexander Granach, the latter as the 
leader of the fishermen. Rolfe Sedan is good as the mayor, 
J. Scott Smart, Albert Rayino and Charles Mayer, drivers 
of mule teams, are excellent, and Phil Arthur, Gilbert Mack 
and Tito Vuolo are all convincing. 

H. C. Potter’s direction is perfect and Leland Hayward, 
the producer, has given the play a fine production. The set- 
ting is by Motley, and the booming of the new bell, after the 
man who has supplied it is down and out, is a tremendously 
impressive climax to the play. ELIZABETH JorDAN 


FILMS 


THE THIN MAN GOES HOME. Nick and Nora Charles, 
who helped to make wisecracking, screwball detective farce 
the rage a few years back, are doing business at their old 
stand again. True, the sleuthings have lost some of their 
early novelty and appeal, but audiences will find a package 
full of fun, suspense and a few pleasant characterizations, 
and what more could anyone ask? William Powell is reunited 
with Myrna Loy in the leading role, and Asta, that celluloid 
pet, is once more putting on a one-dog show. Sagging a bit 
now and then, the tale as a whole captures the spirit of those 
original exploits when the super-sophisticated criminologist 
made cinema history. Though he starts off on a vacation in 
Sycamore Springs, his home town, Nick soon finds himself 
on a busman’s holiday when a couple of local murders demand 
his attention. A timely twist links the killings with the 
espionage work of some Nazi agents. The more serious as- 
pects are generously dotted with the often insane antics of 
Nick and, as usual, he is not the one to spare Nora in these. 
A perfectly splendid cast supports the stars, including, among 
others, Harry Davenport, Lucile Watson, Gloria DeHaven. 
Adults will find this pleasant, amusing diversion. (MGM) 


BELLE OF THE YUKON. Despite lavish Technicolor 
sequences, some tuneful songs and a string of names, this is 
an unadulterated bore. In a state of complete confusion the 
opus toys with the Western theme, juggles songs and dances 
without being a musical, and even serves up a girl-gets-boy 
angle. Of course, it is with tongue in check and obvious coy- 
ness that the tale of confidence men, headed by Randolph 
Scott, and dance-hall girls, led by Gypsy Rose Lee, is un- 
folded. The setting is the Yukon when law and order were a 
long way off, while the plot unravels the crooked schemes of 
the gamblers and some on-again off-again romances. Dinah 
Shore, Charles Winninger and Bob Burns all contribute their 
specialities, but they do not help much. There is little to 
recommend this to the mature audiences for which the film 
is geared. (/nternational-R.K.O.) 


31S A FAMILY. Wartime problems take a terrific spoofing 
in this zany comedy. Unless you can stand farce of the most 
exaggerated kind, stay away from this one that exploits the 
housing shortage and the mixups for parents with returning 
children and grandchildren. Charles Ruggles has a made-to- 
order role as the timid father of a crazy household. Marjorie 
Reynolds, Fay Bainter, Helen Broderick, Hattie McDaniel 
are some who add to the nonsense. Mature audiences who can 
take broad humor will find many laughs scattered throughout. 
(United Artists) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


ON A CERTAIN DATE, some nineteen hundred years ago, 
Angels were scattered as usual everywhere over the earth 
attending to the specific tasks which had been assigned them. 

. From time immemorial angels have been engaged in 
activities concerning the human race in every part of the 
globe, although the human race, by and large, was not aware 
of this activity. . . . Nothing unusual, therefore, could be 
concluded from the fact that armies of angels were spread 
over the world. . . . There was, however, something very 
unusual, on this particular occasion. . . . The attitude of 
the angels was somehow quite different. . . . Their tenseness, 
their air of expectancy revealed they were conscious that 
Something of tremendous import was about to happen at 
any moment. .. . Their attitude showed they awaited some 
announcement and manifested a determination not to miss 
even a syllable when the Great News began to break... . 
Invisible to the pagan crowds in ancient Rome, angels 
executed their missions in the capital of the Caesars, all the 
while alert and vigilant. . .. Other angels, similarly expectant, 
busied themselves throughout Europe, throughout what is 
now North and South America, throughout all the islands 
and continents of the world. . . . The greatest Event in the 
history of the human race was about to occur and the angels 
everywhere knew it. . . . Something after the manner of 
twentieth-century people gathering around radios just before 
1944 
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an important worldwide broadcast, the angels scattered over 
the globe, tense, excited, eager, awaited the News. . . . Their 
personal acquaintance with many of the angels who were to 
play prominent parts in heralding the Event served to 
heighten their excitement. . . . Minutes ticked by. . . . More 
minutes. . .. More minutes. . . . And then it started coming 
over the air; to the angels around the globe there commenced 
coming in the Program, written and cast at the beginning of 
Time; the greatest program ever put on the air. 


Words of a fellow angel, one they all knew well, resounded 
over Europe, over the Americas, over the entire world: 
“Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
that shall be to all the people; For this day is born to you 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And 
this shall be a sign unto you. You shall find the infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.” . . 
Celestial voices burst on the air in rapturous song: “Glory 
to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” . . . The conversation of shepherds came on, shepherds 
on their way to the Cave. .. . And then words from the Cave 
itself. . . . The voice of the Blessed Mother came on the air. 
. . . The voice of Saint Joseph. . . . And then, for the first 
time in human history, the voice of the Child. 

Joun A. Toomey 




















MUSIC 


DURING THE PAST three weeks opera has bloomed at 
the New York City Center. This theatre was called Mecca 
Temple for years, and for some reason it was usually dark; 
but since it changed its name, and new sponsorship came 
along, it is a popular-priced house and busy giving various 
kinds of music and drama. 

All of this has not changed the acoustics, for they were 
always bad and remain so, particularly on the right side 
of the main floor. It is not a good place to give the Puccini 
and Verdi operas because their atmosphere is too intimate. 
However, the management presented a heavy sprinkling of 
Puccini with an accent on good male voices. 

One may well take notice of the tenor, Mario Berini, who 
has been singing the leads in Tosca, Manon Lescaut and 
La Traviata. I heard him as Rodolfo in La Bohéme. There 
was much hurry about this performance, which seemed due 
to the conductor Laszlo Halasz. The curtains even closed 
before the singers had finished their tasks at the end of the 
acts. The first act was unusually rowdy, and the second act 
turned into a burlesque, mainly brought about by the over- 
acting of a new Musetta, Marguerita Piazza. The stage 
was too small, and things were cluttered up generally until 
the third act. Berini and Irma Gonzalez then really took 
hold and all changed for the better. This Mimi, a new 
Mexican soprano, has a very beautiful lyric top voice, but I 
was disappointed in the middle and low register. 

Many people who are interested in opera and voices still 
search for another Caruso. I, too, have been cocking an 
attentive ear for a long time. Berini’s voice is the nearest 
match in quality that I have heard thus far; but it is not as 
large as Caruso’s, and for this reason he should not force it; 
if he remembers this, his future will be assured. 

In Tosca, George Czaplicki has been giving New York a 
new Scarpia, and I cannot remember having ever heard a 
better one. Not having the opportunity of hearing Scotti as 
Scarpia, I have heard several in late years at the Metropolitan, 
including John Charles Thomas, John Brownlee and Law- 
rence Tibbett. Czaplicki’s Scarpia belongs at the Metropoli- 
tan, for he brings to it every necessary characteristic—looks, 
bearing, a fine baritone voice, experienced artistry and 
haughty perception. 

His foil, the blond Frances Cassard, did not cause the 
same stir as Jeritza when she appeared as a blonde “Tosca” 
in 1921. Miss Cassard is youthful, and she has two or three 
good high tones which are very much in demand in this 
role; but she needs a more luscious voice, and costumes that 
are becoming for this spectacular singing drama. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CAMP RELIGION—THE DARK SIDE 


Epitor: There has been a tremendous lot of poppycock 
written about the great upsurge of religion in the armed 
forces, and I think a lot of people believe that their Johnny 
will come marching home spiritually rejuvenated by his ex- 
periences in camp. That is just so much nonsense. Some few 
may. Some others come back to God under fire. But send 
them back from the front lines and they forget all about it. 
I know. I have all kinds here: boys training to go out, and 
boys—a couple of thousand of them—who have spent any- 
where from two months to two years on the South Pacific 
front. Some few are what I would describe as devout Cath- 
olics. But they were devout before they came in. The others? 
I work like a Trojan and feel lucky if I can get a good num- 
ber of them to Sunday Mass. When Johnny comes marching 
home he’ll be tougher, coarser, more cynical and far more 
“experienced” than when he left home. 

The pictures of Mass under battle conditions, the stories 
of Chaplains working like beavers—and they do—and the 
millions of rosaries and medals distributed has lulled a great 
many too many into a false sense of religious prosperity. 
You never hear about the appalling blasphemy the boys 
wallow in, the petty thievery, the line-up in front of the pro- 
phylaxis station each morning, the lackadaisical “I was too 


tired to make Mass last Sunday,” the insidious “After all, | 
worship God in my own way,” the sneering “Oh, a holy Joe, 
eh!” It was all sharply focused for me one day when an 
innocent-eyed lad who had confided in me that some day he 
was going to be a priest, stood before me with clenched fists 
and with his face screwed up with fear, and said: “They 
can’t drag me down to their level, can they, Father? Tell me 
they can’t.” 

Perhaps I paint the picture too dark. But I think the pre- 
vailing pastel-shaded picture of camp religion needs a little 
darkening—if for no other reason than to offer a solid 
ground for objection to postwar conscription. Otherwise 
people will be skeptical of any argument that proves camp 
life is bad for morals. They'll immediately think of all the 
fine stories of life-raft Bible reading, etc. and their reaction 
will be—“At least, it will be good for him spiritually.” That’s 
why I feel strongly on this. I don’t want the boys of the 
future thrown into sure occasions of sin when it isn’t neces- 
sary. I have enough ammunition on this point to win many 
a battle. 

Somewhere on Duty A CHAPLAIN 
[The writer of the above letter is a Chaplain of wide ex- 
perience among service men, well known to the Editors of 
AMERICA.—EDpITor. | 


THE POPE ON DICTATORSHIP 


Epitor: A Catholic, honored by the Spanish Government, 
is quoted in The Pilot, November 8, 1944, as having said: 
In this country we are not opposed to dictatorships as 
such. Oh, no, we are not. Yes, I am serious. True we 
don’t want a dictator for ourselves! But we have no 

real objection to dictatorships for other peoples. 
A Vatican broadcast, beamed to Spain, was quoted in the 
New York Times, July 29, 1943, as having said: 
The Pope . . . condemns those who dare to place the 
fortunes of whole nations in the hands of one man alone, 
a man who as such is the prey of passions, errors and 
dreams. 


Worcester, Mass. Pau W. Facey, S.J. 


CORRECTION 


Epitor: For the information of yourself and your readers, 
I pass on to you a note of correction sent me regarding an 
item in Underscorings (America, December 2). In his note, 
Father Hyland writes me: 
With regard to the clipping from the December 2, 
1944, issue of AMERICA which accompanied your letter 
of November 30, I wish to say that the figure given is 
one digit off—or perhaps I should say one digit too 
many—as the correct figure is 1,160—not 11,060. 

I might add that the figure 1,160 represents the num- 
ber of inmates who professed to be Catholics and who 
were confined at Clinton at the close of the fiscal year, 
of which number only 59 had ever attended parochial 
schools. 


Rensselaer, N. Y. Rt. Rev. J. F. Gravin 


SPARE THAT TREE 


Epitor: I have sent to your business office for ten copies of 
America for December 2, 1944. I should welcome more 
information about Mr. Maguire, the author of The Wood 
and the Trees in that issue, as he seems to be well informed 
on a field which has become a strong avocation for me. 

Last spring I undertook to save from a lumberman’s 
operation the estate of the late Dr. Crile, a noted surgeon, 
with the hope of having it converted into a State forest park. 
I hoped that it could furnish recreation as well as provide 
a source of experimentation and demonstration in modern 
forestry. This estate contains about 1,300 acres of many fine 
specimens of hard maple and beech trees. The unsuccessful 
effort to save this magnificent forest, which could have pro- 
vided recreation in a territory of two and a half million, 
has aroused a strong effort toward conservation. 


Cleveland, Ohio Joun H. Byrne 
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NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT — SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16-mm. Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 
810 Film Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


ros 145th Year 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 
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ACADEMY Faroe —y~y 
ementary an ig 
OF STHESINGS late ith te 
je om tate University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND : 
NEW YORK Vocal and. Tnstrumontal 
owe - usic, Commerci 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL jects; Extensive Grounds; 


> ing; Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: Directress 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 











———— The GEMS OF PRAYER—__— 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Accredited by Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Secretarial—General and Medical—Music 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 








Pocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 


A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercise for the Catholic laity | 


to which has been added the new translation of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalog AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


ADVENT IS a season of anticipation, of looking forward. 
That much it still remains, strangely enough, even for those 
who have forgotten what it is they look forward to. Children 
young and old all over the world look forward to Christmas 
and, while they look forward, try to prepare themselves, to 
be good, to be worthy of whatever it is Christmas will bring 
them. Children prepare for the coming of Santa Claus. Older 
people prepare to play Santa Claus. All of us prepare to give 
a little more of ourselves to all those we love far and near. 
All of us prepare to receive in return a little more of the love 
of those who love us. All of us are preparing to give and re- 
ceive. We are preparing, above all, to give more fully than 
ever of ourselves to Christ, and to receive Christ worthily 
when He comes. 

As the Advent season slides into the Christmas season on 
Christmas eve, this anticipation reaches its peak. There is an 
eagerness about Christmas Eve, an eager waiting for some- 
thing too big for the human mind to understand. 

Such was the first Christmas Eve as the Angels in Heaven 
made ready to come to earth to sing the most beautiful song 
ever heard here below. Such was the eagerness of Our Lady’s 
Christmas Eve. For nine months she had carried the Son of 
God in her sacred womb. Now she was to see Him, the Son 
of God made flesh, made of her own flesh. Now she was to 
give Him to the world. “This day you shall know,” sings the 
Introit of the Mass, “that the Lord will come and save us; 
and in the morning you will see His glory. The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof: the world and all they that 
dwell therein.” And He who is Master of the world and all 
that is in the world was to come from her womb, was to be 
held in her hands and placed, a little Child in a manager. 
“And she shall bring forth a Son,” said the Angel to Joseph, 
“and thou shalt call His name Jesus” (Matt. 1:18-21). 

Perhaps any mother awaiting the birth of her first child 
can understand the eagerness of Mary’s Christmas Eve. 

Perhaps a new priest on the eve of his first Mass can un- 
derstand that expectancy of the first Christmas. On his big 
tomorrow he is to take bread into his hands and at his word 
the bread is to be changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
In his consecrated hands he is going to hold Christ. “Tomor- 
row,” sings the Halleluia verse of the Mass, “shall the in- 
iquity of the world be abolished; and the Saviour of the 
world shall rule over us.” 

Perhaps the new convert can share that thrill of expect- 
ancy as he awaits the morning of Baptism and the stirring 
within him of Divine life when the waters of Baptism shall 
be poured over his head. 

Yet notice this: when Mary’s child was born He was like 
any other little child. The sign of His Godhead was not evi- 
dent on Him. Like every little child new-born, He was a 
wonder of creation, mysterious and amazing as life itself, 
lovable as any little child. Like any mother, Mary loved Him 
with heart and soul. But there was a deeper, diviner love 
that only Faith could supply—the certain conviction that 
this little Child, like unto every little child, was unlike every 
child. This little Child was God made man. 

When the new priest speaks for the first time the words 
of consecration, the bread in his hand still looks like bread, 
still feels like bread, will still taste like bread. All bread is 
wonderful but this that looks like bread is no longer bread. 
The Faith of the new priest tells him that this is now Christ, 
and his Faith fills him with the joy of this new coming of 
Mary’s Child. 

When tonight the Sacred Host rests on our tongues, It 
will taste like bread, look like bread; only Faith assures us 
that It is no longer bread. Only Faith can give us the true 
eagerness of Christmas Eve and the true joy of Christmas 
Day, eagerness for the things we cannot see, eagerness for 
the hidden Christ, eagerness for the joy that we can know 
and do know, though we may not feel it. Our prayer this 
Chritmas Eve must be for a deepening of our Faith into the 
depths of Faith that Mary knew and Joseph knew leaning 
over the crib. Our prayer is a very humble and sincere 
prayer that our Christmas joy may be based on Christ and 
the coming of Christ, that it may be, first of all, a spiritual 
joy, a joy that will last as long as Christ lives, the joy of 
oneness with Christ. Joun P. DELANEy 
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Christmas Gift Books 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER is a must in reading for those who sincerely are seeking the attainment Fa 
of a true Brotherhood of Man. Its pages present an array of truths, reflection on which should 
provide devotional inspiration, and a desire to seek, in underlying spiritual values, the sure way 
to harmonious living, one with another. 


Fx LOVE ONE ANOTHER is more than just another title for a book. It is indeed a prayerful and 
practical solution of one of today’s most vital problems. Monsignor Sheen makes it clear that in 
the Second Greatest Commandment as given to man by God Himself is the one effective answer to 








the sin of intolerance—one of the most distressing evils in the modern world. te 
Cloth 12mo. $2.75 as 
f PEACE GROWS IN MY GARDEN by Sister M. Josephine, O.S.U. 


There are beauty and color in this glorious little piece of creative writing by Sister Josephine. 
Intended primarily as a reminder to Religious of their duties and responsibilities, this book has 
qualities of appeal which should make it joyful reading for the Sisters of all Religious Commu- } 
nities. Its approach to the problems of a period of momentous change is delicate and delightful. - 
If we were to select one apt phrase to describe the entire book, it might well be: “Altogether 
satisfying.” It is truly a restful word journey through a beautiful garden of sublime reflections. To 
' read it will be refreshing; to reread it will be a pleasant occasion for those Religious who strive 
3 for perfection. Special cloth binding 12mo. $2.00 


THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS by Father M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Forefathers of the Trappists “ 


Against a colorful background of the Crusades and 11th century Feudalism, this First Epoch of 

the SAGA OF CITEAUX presents three spiritual heroes—Saints Robert, Alberic, and Stephen 

‘f Harding. Their story is a very human one, and here comes to life in a work of imagination and 

religious intensity. In a vivid history-novel the author tells how their struggle to be “gallant” to 

“God” revolutionized Europe and paved the way for the flowering of Catholic civilization in the ' 
13th century. Father Raymond portrays these great lives in that quick, refreshing, and thought- i¢ 
provoking manner which has made his other books so popular. Cloth Large12mo. $2.75 oy 





























. INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY be tit Die 


A New Sociology 


This is no ordinary book on “Sociology.” On the contrary, it is a most revealing presentation of the i¢ 
inner laws of rational living in the world today. An excellent translation from the original Italian, 
it throws into bold relief the fundamentals of the human process towards consciousness, and the 
interrelationship of the individual and society. Don Sturzo, famous sociologist, philosopher and 
statesman, provides a new concept of Christianity’s value in remaking the social structure of today’s 
world. Cloth Largel2mo. $3.50 








JESUS THE DIVINE TEACHER by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 7s 


Teachers who have become acquainted with Doctor Russell’s textbooks, YOUR RELIGION and 
CHRIST THE LEADER, will find in this new volume a splendid background and interpretation 
of Christocentrism in the teaching of Religion. Here will be found a complete analysis of Christ's 
aim as Teacher, and what He taught. Cloth Largel2mo. $3.00 


CHATS WITH JESUS, Vol. Ill by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 5 


The sincere tone and personal feeling which have permeated the first two volumes of these de- 
votional moments are continued in this little book, the universal appeal of which has been 
expressed with the same enthusiasm by soldiers in battle areas and by cloistered nuns. Cloth $1.25 


Order from Any Catholic Bookseller LES 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS Publishers NEW YORK i 
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